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“THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 






OCOA 








NO. BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 





SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL.) 2u%s: 


The Ma vellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 





the human sfetem have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
BR A C C 4 S acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 

a healthy toné to the digestive organs. 

CHARCOAL BISCUITS. |.) 2a. 


** Worms ib children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits.” 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES. Sold in 18. Tins, 


BRAGG’S HUSK. BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. each. 
BRAGG'S MALT BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be ottained of all chemists throughout the world, 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


“CLARKE'S | 





WORLD FAMED 


[BLOOD MIXTURE. | 


Trade Mark.—‘‘ Blood Mixture.” 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Seoeame co concen Son Sad eg ae ee aay eauaeed Daeaee 
cfeow are marveloas Thousands of Test monials trom all oe 
dotzles, f o 
Godan Genet ang chino tov San tse stamps, by the Proprietor 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES® HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Dapét, 180. Oxford Straet, 
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SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 














A CURE FOR ALL!! 





Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, sq - 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these mieang, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers’ in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallivle 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted af 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and ell Skia Diseases, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILL. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
- AND RHEUMATISM, 
abe safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 144. and 2s, 9d. per bor. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 
f es excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and oe 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and 
i of the stomach and bowels, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache 80 very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

mples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 

to the complexion, 
All Chemists, at Is. 134, and 2s. 94. per box. 
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GOLDEN HOUBS ADVERTISER, July, 1878,—Advcrtisemente and Bille for “ Golden Howe” showld be sent te 
Ma, J. W. Ganen, 54, Paternoster Row E.0., by the 18th of each month, 





“WHAT NOBLER END CAN MAN ATTAIN, THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN?” 


A NATURAL WAY OF RESTORING AND PRESERVING HEALTH 
Wie eM ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


For BILIOUSNESS or SICK HEADACHE, GIDDINESS, DEPRESSION 
of SPIRITS, SLUGGISH LIVER, V' )MIT!NG, SOURNESS of he STOMACH, 
CONSTIPATION an its evi's, IMPURE BLOOD, SKIN ERUPTIONS, SEA 
SICKN®«8S, &-., “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT " is the simplest »nd best remedy yet 
introduced, It removes by & natural means, effete matter or poison trom the 
bloow, thereby preventing and curing Fever~, Feverish Skin, and all Epi‘emics, 
and counteracts any errors of EATING and DRINKING. A pleasant beverage 
supplying the want of ripe fruit, 

WORTHY OF NOTICE.—PALPITATION OF THE HEART, 
caused hy Liver Derangement and Indigestion, freyueutly mistaken for Heart 
Disease, A gentlenaa writes:—“I have not had a return of my old enemy, 
palpitation, tor near'y twelve months, as it was a constant trouble to me for 
thirty-s:x vears ; and before, if I smoked either pipe or cigar, it would bring it on 
in a few minutes. I could never sleep on the left side ; now I cen enjoy asmoke, 
and sleep as wll on either side, If benefited to the same extent as myself 
“ENO'S FRUIT SALT” must find purchasers independent of any other 
properti s it may possess,” 

INVIGORATING.—“I have used your Fruit Salt for manv years, and 
have verified the statement that it is not only RKFRESHING and INVIGORATING, 
but also invaluable as giving speedy relief in cases of Heartburn, Sourness of the 
Stomach, and + onstipation and its reat evils, The thanks of the public are due 
to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suff-ring humanity, Long may you 
live to be.a blessing to the world."—BurtHe Hust, Ph.D., Viear, Collierley, 
Saint Thomas’s Vicarage, Amfield Plain, Co. Durham. 

HOW TO AVOID THE INJURLOUS EFFECTS OF 
STIMULANTS. — Tue present system ot living—partakivg of too rich 
foods, as pastry, saccharme and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an 
insufficient amount of exercise—frequently derange- the liver, I would advise 
all bilious people, uvless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to 
exercise great care in the use of alccholic drinks, avoid sugur, and siways 
dilute largely with water, Fxperience shows that porter, mild ale«, port wine, 
dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqveurs, and brandies, are all very apt to 
disagree; while light white wines, and gin or whisky, largely diluted, will be 
found the least objectionable, ENO’S FRUIC SAIT is peculiarly avapted 
for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the power of reparation 
when digestion has bven visturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right 
track to health, A world of woes is avoided by al who keep and use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT, therefore no family should ever be without it, 


Trade Mark: Fruit Salt, Fruit Saline, or Fruit Powder, 


Ue. Ww Saas } NSS SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, Price 2s, 9d, and 46, 6d, 
Exaine exch Bottie and see the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


.¢.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(dmmediately opposite the British Museum), 


HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his improved PAINLESS method of adapting 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE, 
PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
.TESTIMONIAL. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Mujesty’s Royal Letters Pat-nt to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of 


your valuable -ervices, you are at liberty to use my name, 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen, 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


FOR THE F 
TOILET and NURSERY. Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
CERTIFICATES of EFFICIENCY and PURITY from the first Analytical Chemists of 
the day will be forwarded on application to 93, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, and in 
future will be issued with every packet. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND, price 2s. 6d. 


BOUND IN CLOTH ANTIQUE. PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


HE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D. 


“The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction, In twenty short chapters the author hae embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier, 


Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., 


PRESSING ONWARD: 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 


“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 


“Tit is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Courier. 


“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 


*,* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION On DIRECT APPLICATION (fo the PUBLISHER. 





LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ESTABLISHED “HEALTH AND HAPPINESS” 
. ' May be secured by the use of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Which have for over fifty years been recognised as the 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 














: fae Sold by all Chemists and other Vendors of Patent Medicines, 
OVER 50 YEARS. in boxes, at Is. Iid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 











POSSESSING ‘souno SERVI paaste at JALITIES,IT 


NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post LicHT, FIXES IN Haur THE UsuaL Space, JELECANT 


IN APPEARANCE,AND 

e Bank ACQUISITION TO THE wALACK * mAeE ION 
Office Savings . aT ee eo ee 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


A Neat Cloth Cover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the HODKINSON & CLARKE 


CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
&2,CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON. 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 
AND SU-N SHADES OF EVERY KIND 


Depositor’s Book can be obtained of 


J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free, 





JHE W'inpow Buinp OF THE PERIOD | 








NOW READY, PRICE I15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER: 


CONTAINING 


Hlorning and Ebening Pravers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS, 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Olergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk, 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


HOME FOR INCURABLE CHILDREN, 
33, MAIDA VALE. 











If the young people in the enjoyment of health and vigour who read this book would 
remember the crippled and afflicted children in the above Home, and out of gratitude to 
God for their good health and the use of their limbs, would collect among their friends 5s. a 
year, this Institution might enlarge its capabilities and minister to the comfort of thousands of 
these suffering children, for whom there is no provision in any Hospital or Home, 


Information may be had of L. S. LLOYD, Esq., Secretary, 33, Maida Vale, W. 

















FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 


and (not destroying the Sugar in | 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 


Yeast. 


AMONGST THR MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Srr,—I to inform you that after having 
tried with my confr the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
| nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
| to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaRRINeErR, 


nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain., 





| 
| Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 
| 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 


Bread may be made with it in a/| Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 


necessary for the Dough to stand’ 


and rise before it is put into the 


is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 
EKNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
ard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boun, not only 





oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ meas,” 





To.make Bread,—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxtxa Powpss 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while im a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which little salt has been previously dissolved, maxing guckly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual vonsistency, taking eare not to knead it more than is nevessary to miz it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bouwiox’s Baxtre Pownur; as for bread, with 
milk or water, ana with sult adaed; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
se Of @ meatum awmpling, throw them m, ana boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are aone enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes owt clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two sorks, as they become heavy by thew own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Bold oy Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., $d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Bale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 








TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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BY MARY E, BEASLEY. 


CHAPTER XXV.—GONE FROM HOME. 
“Ou, papa—he has no right to say that !” 
’ g y that! 
exclaimed Grace, who had reached the third 
page of the somewhat closely written epistle 
which her father had given her to read. 

“To say what, my love?” asked Paul 
Wyecliffe with a vague sense of felief. 

“To say—no-—not to say—but to intimate 
—that—that I—indeed I did not really sup- 
pose he meant anything at all until I went 
to the Manor last week. Oh! I wish I had 
never gone.” 

“And so do I heartily—but you had better 
read to the end,” suggested the vicar, pre- 
tending to drink his coffee, but in- reality 
watching his daughter's expressive face. 

When she had finished the letter, she 
placed it slowly in the envelope as he had 


done before her, then brought it over to her 


father, saying with a smile, ‘‘ You know wiat 
answer I should like you to make, papa.” 

“Well, Gracey, to tell you the truth, I am 
not quite, quite sure.” 

‘“*Not sure! oh papa, you don’t think I 
could everleave you and mamma to—to— :-” 
and Grace, standing behind her father’s chair 
put her hand softly on his neck in completion 
of her sentence. 

“To marry Captain Sylvester, my love?” 


suggested Mr. Wyecliffe, taking the said hand | 
in his: “Is that what you wanted to say, | 


Grace ?” 
“Yes, papa! you would not wish me, 
would you?” 
_““Certainly not, my child,” said the Vicar 
with a double inclination to laugh and cry 
at once. 


desired to do so.” 

“But I don’t desire it, papa, and I never 
shall desire it.” 

“ And am [I to tell him so, Grace ?” 

“Well, I suppose not exactly in those 
words—you will know how to put it properly.” 

“ You will have to help me,” said Mr. 
Wyecliffe smiling. “It will be your penance, 
Gracey, for having drawn your poor father 
into difficulties, I am used to writing ser- 
mons, you see, but not letters of this kind. 


What am I to answer for instance, to this | 


x I 


“On the contrary, as you ask me, | 
it would have given me great pain had you | 


| intimation of his that made you so indig- 
| nant? Besides saying that you don’t desire 
it, and never shall desire it, am I to add that 
you never have desired it, and have given 
him no reason for thinking that you have ?” 

The arch expression of Paul Wyecliffe’s 
face, as he looked up at his daughter still stand- 
|ing over him, was mingled with a gravity 
| amounting to reproof, and brought the tears 
to her eyes. Her conscience was not quite 
clear. 





‘to her aid, “I have been very foolish. I 
| don’t think I ever exactly wished that, but 
| just for a little time I hardly knew what I 
did wish, and Captain Sylvester was very 
kind and pleasant in his way—and I know 
that I have often let him talk more to me 
than I need have done. It is not what I 
have said, but what I have not said. I have 
let him. say too much without contradicting 
him. Oh, papa!” 

And here poor Grace, who as may be rea- 
dily observed had a weakness for blushes 
and tears, hid her face on her father’s shoul- 
| der and indulged in a few hearty sobs. 
| “TI am not blaming you very much, my 
i child,” said Paul Wyecliffe after a short 
| silence, in which he had put his arm sooth- 
|ingly round his daughter. “The world is 
|/new to you, and admiration is new to you. 
It might have been much worse in every way, 
and I am so thankful that you have been 
able to come to a right judgment ; for I feel 
sure it is a right judgment, and that you 
| will never have occasion to repent it. I 
have blamed myself,” he added after a 
pause, “and I should have done so terribly 
had your decision been a different one. And 
now take this letter up to your mother— 
or,’ he continued seeing some hesitation in 
Grace’s face, “ perhaps I had better take it 
myself.” 

Grace thanked her father, who was away 
a few minutes. When he returned, he told 
her that her mother wanted to see her, and 
| she ran upstairs without a word. 
| Mrs. Wyecliffe, who was in her dressing- 
| room, met her with open arms. The con- 
‘clusion her daughter had come to was 
| evidently as great a source of satisfaction 
\to her as to her husband. Grace soon 
21 





“ Papa,” she said, all her honesty coming 
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opened her heart freely to her, and as 
she went on speaking in her artless confiding 
way, Mrs. Wyecliffe thought, ‘Who could 
help loving her! even his dull impassive 
nature was moved out of itself. But it will 
not hurt him seriously. I do not fear that ; 
perhaps he will be better for it in the end. 
I am sorry about the girls. for of course 
Grace cannot go to the house, and she has 
so few companions.” 

Presently she said, “ Your father is so 
anxious for me to attend the meeting this 
morning, that I shall try to go, Grace, and it 
will be pleasanter for you as it is your first 
time.” So mother and daughter went to the 
meeting, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the vicar’s scheme accepted almost in its 
entirety. Grace could not however quite 
shake off the nightmare of that as yet unan- 
swered letter. Early in the afternoon Mr. 
Wyecliffe called her into his study, and read 
her a draft of his reply. It was courteous 
and grateful, but a distinct refusal. “Have I 
stated the case too strongly?” he asked: 
“tell me exactly what you would wish, my 
love.” 

“No, papa, not in the least too strongly. 
I should like there to be no mistake,” was 
the answer. 

** Very well then,—I will take it to your 
mother, and if she approve, it shall go.” 

Mrs. Wyecliffe did approve, and the letter 
went by the evening post. 

It is not within the province of this story 
to analyze very minutely the feelings of Cap- 
tain Sylvester when the letter arrived on the 
following morning. He had thought it pru- 
dent to consult his father before writing to 
Mr. Wyecliffe, and he felt bound to show him 
his reply. This was not particularly plea- 
sant, especially as he had intimated that 
probably Miss Wyecliffe was not indfferent 
tohim. As to his sisters, though they had 
not been officially informed of the state of 
affairs, Mr. Sylvester, who was by no means 
clever at keeping a secret, had given a mys- 
terious hint to Kare, which was equivalent 
to telling both her and Clare outright. This 
hint was contradicted by another hint, when 
the Vicar’s answer arrived. 

“ My dear, I think it would be as well not | 
to talk too much about Miss Wyeciiffe before | 
your brother. Poor Robert! I am very 
sorry for him. I had hoped things might 
have ended differently ” 

Therefore, could other unpleasant senti- 
ments have been excluded, the Captain must 
have felt himself a disagreeably conspicuous 
personage in his family for some days at least 


But he had really learned to love Grace in a 
lazy selfish sort of way, though it may still be 
doubted, whether his self-complacency was not 
more wounded than his affections. He re- 
venged her delinquency on his sisters, bya long 
fit of sulking and fretfulness. When Clare 
tried to coax him out of it, he was cross and 
sulked still more, thinking probably that it 
added to his dignity. 

One day when he was abominably vexa- 
tious, she gave him a thorough scolding, 
upon which he became quite confiding, told 
her how fond he had been of Grace,—that 
he should never care for any one else again, 
nor marry of course—‘*And, I suppose Kate 
won't either,’’ he added, and “And allthe 
property will come sometime or other to you 
or your children-—you bad girl!” Upon 
which Clare kissed him, and told him he 
was talking a great deal of nonsense—that 
of course Grace was a very nice girl,—one of 
the nicest girls she had ever known ; but 
still there were plenty of other nice girls in 
the world, and plenty that would be glad 
enough to have him, for he wasn’t at all 
a bad-looking fellow, and girls generally 
thought a good deal about that, even Grace 
thought a little about it. Had she accepted 
him, Clare didn’t think they would have 
been happy, for really they were not a bit 
suited to each other. 

“ And now, my dear Bob,” she proceeded, 
“TI tell you what it is—you want a little 
change, and I am sure I do, and Kate too— 
I wish you would take us both somewhere.” 

“Well, I don’t mind,” said the Captain, 
who was more than usually mollified : “ but 
what about the governor? How will he like 
being left ? 

‘He wants to go to Gritstone. Couldn’t 
we all go and stay a bit, and then leave him 
at the Cloisters and be off to the Lakes or 
Scotland, or elsewhere. Jervis would take 
capital care of him, and no doubt there 
would be heaps of people he knows. He’s 
always happy at Gritstone.” 

“Kate would be sure to make objections.” 
“No, Kate wouldn’t. She would like it 
immensely, I’m sure. You know we've 
never been to Scotland, and it’s so stupid 
having travelled abroad so often and not 
having seen the right lttle, tight little island. 
It makes me quite ashamed. Somebody 
was saying the other day, that Scotland was 
as beautiful in its way as anything on the 
Continent.” 

“Yes, Mr. Foster said so, I remember,” 
observed the Captain with covert malice. 
“Oh, I believe it was he,” responded 
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Clare, with as much indifference as she was 
able to assume. She had known all the 
while who it had been, though she chose 
to appear ignorant. 

About this time another little episode 
was being enacted among our friends 
elsewhere. Mr. Piscina had been unmis- 
takeably given to understand by Mr. St. 
Albans that his visits to Brackwold Rectory 
were unnecessarily frequent. He used rather 
manner than form of speech, but the inti- 
mation was no less decisive. Mr. Piscina 
was irate and divided as to the course he 
should pursue. Could it be possible that 
Mr. St. Albans meant to imply that if he 
had any intentions with regard to his daugh- 
ter, it was time to come to the point—if not, 
that his presence was undesirable. Self- 
complacent as he was, he could hardly pro- 
pose to himself such a construction of his 
very unusual coldness. So he came to the 
determination that for a short time he would 
diminish the frequency of his visits, be less 
familiar and more deferential to Irmengard, 
and in every possible way conciliatory to 
her father and mother. But his present 
difficulty was not so much to restrain himself 
from visiting her too often as to find an 
opportunity of visiting her at all, for since 
the garden party at the Manor, nearly six 
weeks ago, he had had no direct invitation to 
Blackwold, though he was aware that more 
than one party had been given. How gladly 
would he have hailed one of those notes, 
sent over in dire extremity, when Mrs. St. 
Albans had been disappointed of her four- 
teenth, and required his services to prevent 
her guests from being alarmed, and herself 
from the mortification of having the symme- 
try of her dinner-table invaded! Formerly 
such invitations had been secretly resented, 
though invariably accepted, unless he were 
already inevitably engaged. 

At last in despair he called. He had been 
twice before during the period named. On 
the first occasion he had found Irmengard 
at the piano alone, but her mother had 
entered almost immediately and directly after 
Mr. St. Albans, Both were polite, but not 
encouraging, and their daughter unusually 
shy. On the second occasion the ladies 
had gone out for a drive, and he only saw 
Mr. St. Albans. The result was that Mr. 
Piscina felt himself removed many paces 
backward from the position to which he had 
once attained. 

But his third venture might be more fortu- 
nate. All this discouragement had ended 
in making him much more in love with 


Irmengard than he had yet been. This 
time he would speak out. Was it not pos- 
sible after all that that was what was 
expected of him, and might not this coldness 
be only assumed to show him he was acting 
unfairly? However that might be, he must 
know the truth. If he could not see Irmen- 
gard alone, which he would much prefer, he 
would ask for an interview with Mr. St. 
Aibans. So he got himself up after his best 
taste—very clerical, but hardly so exact as 
usual—just so as to hint that his mind was 
too much absorbed to pay his customary 
attention to externals. As he walked up the 
shady drive, and came upon the lawn in 
front of the house, gorgeous with masses of 
flowers, pleasing alike in their contrasts and 
harmonies, his heart really did beat faster 
than it had done for several years back. 
But when he lifted his eyes from the floral 
to the mural world, and saw the many eyed 
house closely sealed with blinds and shut- 
ters, save in one solitary instance, where the 
open windows revealed pictures and furni- 
ture apparelled in dust-sheets—oh ! then—he 
felt for a moment that, instead of beating 
faster, it must stop altogether. 

Poor Mr. Piscina, he really had a heart 
after all! He stood for two three minutes 
under the great copper-beech, whose shadow 
made such a perpetual wavering on the 
sunlight of the lawn: then summoning all 


pulled the burnished bell-handle, hot in the 
sunbeams of the dog-days. After a little 
scuffing within, and some waiting without 
(for the footman, having spent the greater 
part of the morning in the removing of win- 
dow-curtains and rods much to his humi- 
liation, was recovering his equanimity by 
the aid of tobacco in the kitchen-garden in 
the vicinity of the cherries and strawberries), 
a maiden appeared, who informed Mr. Pis- 
cina that the family were gone from home. 

“ Where to?” 

* To Scotland.” 

All the servants at Black-vold used to be 
most obsequious to our friend—now, even 
this minx did not condescend to call him, 
“sir.” Therewas a meaning twinkle moreover 
in the black eyes which made him regret that it 
would be an impropriety, should he indulge 
in boxing her ears. Instead of that he 
must ask her questions. 

‘““When did the family go?” 

‘“« Three days since.” 

“ When were they expected back ?” 

“ She did net know.” 





“ Did she know their address at present ?” 








his courage, he walked up to the house, and | 
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“No, she did not.” 

Another twinkle of the eyes which resulted 
in Mr. Piscina delivering his card and walk- 
ing quickly away. ‘This was the unkindest 
cut of all,—to have gone without one word! 
As we have previously intimated, Mr. Pis- 
cina had never been half so much in love 
with Irmengard as now, when she seemed 
vanishing from his grasp. That night he 
really did lie awake, wondering what he 
should do next. Three courses revealed 
themselves to his troubled consciousness. 
First, he might go off to Scotland at once 
and track his lost love. That could be 
easily done, but what should he do if he 
found her? He knew her parents too well 
to suppose that there would be the slightest 
use in taking any decisive step without their 
concurrence, and he felt sure that such a 
pursuit would offend their ideas of pro- 
priety. Should he write then to Mr. St. 
Albans? He could no doubt discover his 
address. But now he felt if he had any 
chance it would be in a personal interview. 
A letter may be committed to the flames, 
but bodily presence is more irrepressible. 
He had not quite lost his faith in that. 
And so it was only the third course he pro- 
posed to himself that met with his 
acceptance, namely, to wait for Irmengard’s 
return, and find some means of obliging her 
to hear what he had to say. Arriving at 
this conclusion, he fell into his first sleep, 
just as the earliest waggon began its heavy 
rattle over the boulder-paved street, saying 
to himself that he would yet win the lady of 
his choice. Ah me! little did he know — 
but—! 

Whilst Mr. Piscina was thus left to the 
ennui of Chesterton during the summer 
months, enhanced by a sense of special 
grievance, Clare Sylvester had achieved her 
projected plan, and was enjoying herself 
with her brother and sister in Scotland— 
their father in the meantime devoting him- 
self to a course of sulphur baths at Grit- 
stone. The old gentleman had called on Mr. 
Wyecliffe a few days after Grace’s refusal of 
his son, and, while not attempting to conceal 
his regret, had expressed a hope that no 
unfriendly feeling might be allowed to spring 
up between the families in consequence, 
which sentiment the vicat had heartily reci- 
procated. The next week the latter called 
with his wife and daughter at the Manor. 
The Captain was from home or not visible, 
but the girls were as cordial as before. It 
was arranged that they should shortly visit 
the Vicarage, but when Mrs. Wyecliffe wrote 


a special invitation, they answered it in 
person, explaining that they were on the 
point of leaving home for Gritstone and 
Scotland, and had been intending to call 
that afternoon to say good-bye. Clare 
volunteered to write to Grace and give her 
some account of their proceedings, and 
altogether there was an affectionate parting. 

On their way back to the Manor, the Syl- 
vesters stayed a few minutes at the terrace. 
That evening Herbert Etheridge happened 
to be writing to his friend Foster. He had 
somewhat a gift for letter-writing, and having 
placed his signature at the end of the fourth 
page of the second sheet, crossed it to add 
the following postscript :—‘* The Sylvesters 
have been calling here this afternoon. They 
came to say good-bye, as they leave for 
Gritstone on the way to Scotland the day 
after to-morrow. ‘They expect to be at the 
Trossachs somewhere about the end of next 
week. Their brother goes with them, and 
Mr. Sylvester remains at Gritstone. The 
St. Albans have gone to Scotland too, they 
say. The Wyecliffes stay here till later on. 
I think Milly and I will content ourselves 
at home, or, if Chesterton get very unbear- 
able, take the children to a cottage in the 
Forest for a week. Where do you intend to 
go this summer?” 

As Herbert folded his letter and placed 
it in the envelope, he uttered a low involun- 
| tary laugh. 
| “You rude man—what are you laughing 
|at?” asked Millicent in a tone of mock 
reproof. 

“I beg pardon, my dear. I was wonder- 
ing—never mind—if I wondered rightly, I 
will tell you some time.” 

“And if you wondered wrongly, which 
ten to one you did, I am to be kept in hateful 
ignorance, am I, sir?” 

Herbert laughed: “ You really must for- 
give me, Milly—I was very rude.” 

Within the week, however, Herbert had 
an answer from Foster, on reading which, 
he smiled more provokingly than he had 
laughed on the previous occasion. It ran as 
follows :— 

“ My dear fellow, 

“Thank you for your very considerate 
letter. You ask me where I intend to go this 
summer. I, too,am off for Scotland, and 
hope to be at the Trossachs in a few days. 
Of course I am fly-fishing. I dare say you 
think me a great fool.—Your affectionate and 
truly obliged 








Puitip Foster. 
“Don’t let Mrs. Etheridge know.” 
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“Herbert, I am sure that you have some 
secret,” exclaimed Millicent piqued. ‘I 
thought we agreed that husbands and wives 
should have no mysteries.” 

“‘ Not concerning themselves, but concern- 
ing a third person possibly.” 

*‘A third person! Philip Foster for in- 
stance!” suggested Millicent, with a little 
flash of triumph in her eyes as she saw a 
shade of annoyance pass over her husband's 
face, proving her right in her conjecture. 

““T did not say that I had a secret-—much 
less did I mention any name connected with 
one,” he remonstrated. 

“No, you did not; but you have one 
nevertheless. Oh, Herbert! I do believe 
you love to tease me!” 

“No, Milly, you don’t believe any such 
thing.” 

“Don’t I? But I do.” 

‘‘ Excuse me, but I don’t think so.” 

“ How provoking you are, Herbert !” 

“ Because I have a better opinion of you 
than you profess to have of yourself.” 

“ Of course it is about Philip Foster—that 
is his handwriting. I suppose he is going to 
be married ?” 

Herbert was silent. 

“I wonder who the lady is,’ 
Millicent after a pause. 

“What lady ?” 

“Herbert, you are most provoking !” 

Herbert made no answer. 

“ Herbert, it is impossible to put you out.” 

“There my love you are mistaken—it is 
quite possible.” 

“T don't believe it is, but you are a tire- 
some old thing notwithstanding.” 

“ How complimentary !” 

“T have a great mind to sulk till you 
satisfy my curiosity: it would be only what 
you deserve, sir.” 

“ How delightful for both of us.” 

“T have a great mind, really !” 

** You look so like it, my dear!” and Her- 
bert laughed. 

Just then Maurice pushed open the door, 
ready for his bread and milk. 

“ Do go and kiss your father, Maurice—he 
is so naughty,” said his mother, 

“No fardcr not naughty—farder duvod,” 
said the child in an aggrieved tone, as he 
climbed up Herbert's knee, putting one little 
hand on his neck and stroking him sooth- 
ingly with the other: “mudder naughty to 
say so—fardet dood, dood.” 

Millicent laughed delighted. 

“‘ What a shame to mystify the poor child 
so!” said Herbert. ‘* Here, Maurice,” he 


continued 








continued, giving hima kiss, “ take that to 
your mother, and then come and eat your 
breakfast.” 

“‘[ wonder whether you'll be like your 
father, and always get your own way my 
darling,” said Millicent, embracing her first- 
born, and smiling across the table with a 
somewhat saucy though resigned smile. 

“IT get my own way, love, because you are 
good and let me have it,” said Herbert, 
gracefully. 

“ Ah! you know why, Herbert, because— 
but never mind—you shallihave your coffee 
at any rate.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—UP iN SCOTLAND. 
ONE morning Grace Wyecliffe received the 
following letter from Kate Sylvester— 
“Trossachs Inn, Aug.— 187— 
“My dear Grace,—I am redeeming Clare’s 
promise of writing to you. This is a delightful 
spot, and we are making it our head- quarters 
for the present. However, I am not going to 
inflict on you a description of the scenery, fur- 
ther than to say that we are in the midst of 
those Bens that you read about in the “ Lady 
of the Lake,” and with that dear little Loch 
Achray lying in itsnest close athand. Your 
humble servant made a sketch of the sleeping 
beauty this morning, butoh,sounlike! Itisplea- 
sant, though, sitting and dreaming and sketch- 
ing, even if one’s dreams and sketches come 
to nothing. You will be surprised to hear 
what a party we have here. Two days since 
the St. Albans made their appearance, and 
now it is nearly arranged that we go to the 
islands and up the Caledonian together. I 
always thought Mr. St. Albans very agreeable, 
and here, in his holiday time, he is perfectly 
charming. He just helps us to arrange every- 
thing, and puts the little gentle pressure on 
that is desirable from some quarter—if any- 
thing is to be done, without, however, being 
in the least dictatorial. Irmengard is really 
very nice. I begin to think we have under- 
rated her. We all live at table a’hote as it 1s 
so much more fun. Just as we were sitting 
down to dinner to-day who do you think 
made his appearance ?—that Mr. Foster— 
Mr. Etheridge’s friend, who was at our 
garden party. Bob has been telling me 
that he wants to join us, and that he has 
been asking him todo so. At this rate we 
shall have all Gorsetshire. This is splendid 
weather for us in this delicious air, but I 
suspect rather overpowering at Chesterton. 





I do hope Mrs. Wyecliffe is not suffering from 
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it. With our united kind remembrance to 
herand Mr Wyecliffe, and with Ciare’s and 
my best love to you,—Yours ever affection- 


ately,— 
** KATHERINE SYLVESTER.” 


Not a fortnight after the receipt of the 
above Mr. Wyecliffe happened to be calling 
at the terrace. 

“Have you heard the news,” asked Milli- 
cent. “I may tell—mayn’t I Herbert? 

A slight shade passed over her husband’s 
face. He was wondering, perhaps, whether 
his wife’s news would be altogether accept- 
able to his vicar. Chesterton had talked. 
He did not quite believe Chesterton, but he 
had certainly noticed himself that Captain 
Sylvester’s attentions had not seemed wholly 
disagreeable to Miss Wyecliffe. He was 
not sure how matters had stood between 
them, and he had a horror of inquisitiveness 
in such cases. | However, there was nothing 
but to give Millicent leave to unburden _her- 
self of that pleasantest of possessions, a real 
piece of news. 

“ Good news,I hope?” asked Mr. Wyecliffe, 
“a birth or a marriage?” 

f “A marriage that is to be,” responded 
she. 

“‘ And I know the parties?” continued the 
vicar meditatively. 

“Yes, you know the parties.” 

“ Not Mr. Piscina and Miss St. Albans ?” 

“Miss St. Albans, but not: Mr. Piscina.” 

“Come, Milly, it’s too bad, catechising 
Mr. Wyecliffe in that way.” ‘ 

“On the contrary, it is I who am catechis- 
ing Mrs. Etheridge,” said the vicar, laughing. 
* Not Captain Sylvester ?”’ he added after a 
pause. 

“Yes, Captain Sylvester,” said Millicent. 
“ How quickly you have guessed ! ” 

“ How did you hear?” 

“Oh, Herbert had a letter from Mr. Foster 
this morning. They are all together in Scot- 
land, you know.” 

“Yes, Grace heard from Miss Sylvester a 
week or so back, Well, I am sure I hope it 
will be a happy marriage. I have always 
thought Miss St. Albans womanly and nice 
though not demonstrative.” 

“I know so little of her,” replied Millicent. 

“So Mr. Foster is still of the party, is he ? 
I suppose I must not ask if there is to be a 
double wedding.” 

“‘ Not that I am.aware of,” replied Herbert 
colouring slightly. 

“I admire your friend immensely,” re- 
marked Mr. Wyecliffe. 





“ He is generally admired, I think, isn’t he, 
Milly ?” 

Millicent assented. 

“Except,” continued Herbert, “when he 
runs against people—he has rather a faculty 
for doing that.” 

“Honesty, very likely—a virtue which is 
apt to be pugnacious on young shoulders, I 
was going to say, but I shall be offending you, 
Etheridge.” 

“ Because Iam young, or because I am 
pugnacious—which ?” 

“ Young—for you certainly are not pugna- 
cious.” 

‘© — don’t feel a bit young,” replied 
Herbert. 

“You will by and by,” said the Vicar, 
consolingly. ‘We have all old times of our 
lives, but they pass away again.” 

‘* Restoration of youth,” said Herbert, with 
a laugh. 

“ Renewals, I should call them, but it is the 
same thing. You want achange, I think— 
what do you say, Mrs. Etheridge ?” 

“ There is no use my saying, because he 
won't go.” 

‘‘ We had change enough in the spring,” 
remonstrated Herbert, “and we are all quite 
well—as well as we can expect to be.” 

“ Because we have quite decided to go to 
Gritstone on Tuesday, but I shall not be 
likely to be away more than one Sunday, or 
two at the most, and there will be time for 
you to go out afterwards.”’ 

“We have quite made up our minds to 
stay where we are this year,” persisted Her- 
bert, ‘‘ I hope you will not hurry back on our 
account.” 

“ Oh, no, I shall leave my wife and Grace 
behind, for a longer stay. Gritstone always 
does Mrs. Wyecliffe so much good’ 

“Tt is such a delighiful place,” said Milli- 
cent, “ but you never were there, Herbert.” 

“Some time, perhaps,we shall go, Mil y.” 

“Tt is just the place to suit him—isn’t it, 
Mr. Wyecliffe,” continued Milly, growing en- 
thusiastic. “He could study botany and 
geology and all sorts of things.” 

* I suppose you will paint,” said Herbert, 
turning to the Vicar. 

“ Yes, I shall try—experimentise upon the 
limestone, it is wonderfully suggestive.” 

“And there is Gritstone, too, I pre- 
sume?” 

“ Yes—it is grand, but the limestone is a 
series of poems. And the vegetation is so 
wonderful. Suppose you all go on my return 
and then you can look after Mrs, Wyecliffe.” 

Herbert shook his head, 
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“If it’s the money. Etheridge,” said Mr. 
Wyecliffe, as his curate was walking part of 
the way home with him, “you shall have 
that—it will go somewhere, and it could not 
be spent better—you won’t be offended at 
my saying so?” 

“ If we really required change, it might be 


I should think myself no better than a beggar 
if I accepted your offer.” 

“Well, the question is whether you don’t 
require a change, and Mrs. Etheridge too,” 
replied the vicar, soothingly, quite ignoring 
that he had not been thanked for his overture. 





“ Milly is fairly well, and I am not sure 


swer. 

“Well, my dear Etheridge, you know 
best, of course—you must forgive me if I 
was too precipitate.” 

““What a thankless brute you must take 
we for!” exclaimed Herbert, suddenly re- 
covering his good humour. 

‘Not at all!” interrupted the other. “I 
understand your feelings perfectly — only, 
pardon me, you may allow them to influence 
you toomuch. Here’s Dr. Thrale coming ! 
Does he know about your friend being in 
Scotland ?” 

“ I don’t suppose so—why should he?” 

“Did i: never strike you ?—but never 
mind.—\ ell, Thrale, it is all settled; we start 
for Gritstone on Tuesday.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” said the Doctor 
briskly. Mr. Wyecliffe and Herbert both 
smiled, at which the other laughed, saying— 

** Not very complimentary, you would say, 
but I am thinking of Mrs. Wyecliffe, it is time 
she hada change. No—we shall miss you,— 
you may be sure of that.” 

“You are kind to say so,” said the vicar, 
touched. There was such thorough genu- 
ineness in the doctor’s manner and tone 
that a less susceptible nature than Paul 
Wyecliffe’s would hardly have been impervious 
toit. 

“ But we are keeping you, I can see?” he 
added. 

“ Well, I must be off. I am going to 
Reedsby, by train, and I have a call or two 
to make first:” and the doctor walked away 
with the energetic gait of a man whose heart 
is ‘in the work before him. 

‘“* There goes a man !” remarked the Vicar 
to his curate, when their late companion was 
fairly ‘out of sight. 

“Yes!” said Herbert with a sigh. 








**You have no reason to sigh, Etheridge. 
Manhood is not all after one type.” 

There was a flash of approval in the speaker's 
eyes. To admire heartily and unaffected!y is 
a great gift, and one to be cultivated if not 
possessed. Paul Wyecliffe had it by nature. 
It was no doubt oneofh‘s springs of influence. 


different,” said Herbert, “ but we don’t, and | We love to find ourselves appreciated, and 


confide more readily in those who appreciate 
us. 

Mr. Wyecliffe had some slight misgiving as 
to the manner in which the news he had just 
heard would be received by Grace. Should 
she have no real regret, she might naturally 
feel a little pique. He was unfeignedly 


that the trouble of going out with the| pleased that the old temptation was never 
children would not do her more harm than/ likely to be renewed, though he acknow- 
good,” was the somewhat ungracious an-|ledged to himself, under circumstances not 


especially flatrering to his daughter, he was 
ready to condone the haste with which the 
Captain had recovered from his disappoint- 
ment for the substantial benefit conferred. 
He judged it better however, to tell his wife 
and let her break the affair to Grace. He 
found her in accord with himself, and she 
reassured him by saying that she felt certain 
that Grace would be glad too. When the 
latter was told the flush that suffused her 
face was rather from a certain mortification 
than any deeper consciousness. “ Well, I 
need not have troubled myself much about 
him—need I, mother?” she said. “He has 
not been long in finding consolation.” Upon 
which she laughed a hearty, quiet laugh. 
“Tam really very glad—but it is strange— 
the first time I ever saw them together, I 
thought what a handsome pair they would 
make—they are very handsome,are they not, 
both of them ?” 

Mrs. Wyecliffe assented, and Grace went on, 
“Tt is suspicious, is it not—Mr. Foster 
being with them all this time? If anything 
come of it I shall be so sorry for Dr. 
Thrale.” 

“For Dr. Thrale! I am getting a little 
mystified, love. Are you speaking of Kate 
or Clare ?” 

“Oh, Clare. I forget—you have not seen 
so much of them as I have. No one can 
help noticing, I think,that Dr.Thrale admires 
Clare exceedingly.” ; 

“ And you don’t think it reciprocal?” - 

“ T never can make her out —but certainly 
{ have an impression that that night of the 
party she and Mr Foster were a good deal 
together, and that Dr. Thrale looked 
miserable. I didn’t think much about it, 
though, before I heard he was upin Scotland 


with them.” 
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*“Well—if you are right I am sorry for the 
Doctor, though I don’t think Clare would 
make a good poor man’s wife.” 

Shall we see Mr. Sylvester at Gritstone, I 
wonder, or will they have come back? ” 

“Your father said they were all coming 
back directly—the Sylvesters and the St. 
Albans both.” 

“And Mr. Foster too, I dare say?” added 
Grace, laughing. 

“Well, my dear, we must not take things 
for granted without better warrant,” answered 
her mother, with a smile. 

Mr.Wyecliffe was the only person to whom 
Millicent divulged her secret, but the great 
news travelled though in a circuitous method 
to Chesterton. Philip Foster wrote to his 
father. That same afternoon, the Halls, 
who were staying with Mrs. Hall’s friends in 
the neighbourhood of Ashdale, called on 
Mr. Foster. They, being friends of the St. 
Albans were apprised by the old gentleman 
of the coming match. ‘They returned home 
the following day, and the next Mr. Hall 
drove into Chesterton to shop. Quiet as he 
was, somehow he opened his little budget to 
more than one pair of ears. Before Mr. 
Hall had left the town, Mr. Travers knew ; 
and, when Mr. Travers knew, Chesterton 
knew. Mr. Travers was a_ particular 
crony of Mr. Piscina. Mr. Piscina had made 
no revelation, but Mr. Travers had never- 
theless a tolerable inkling of how matters 
stood with his friend. Would it not be the 
part of a friend to Jet Mr. Piscina know at 
once! Would it not be unkind to allow 
him to learn hap-hazard from some unsym- 
pathetic tongue! Besides—yes—just at the 
bottom of Mr. Travers heart there was— 
shall we call it a—faint desire to discover 
how Mr. Piscina would take it. 

So—his dinner ended, Mr. Travers would 
take his coffee with Mr. Piscina. He was 
always sure of his coffee at Mr. Piscina’s 
just as the latter was always sure of his 
dinner at Mr. ‘Travers whenever he chose 
to appear for it, which to do him justice was 
not so often as to infringe on his friend’s 
hospitality. Strains weird and_ pathetic 
greeted the visitor as he ascended the stairs, 
for Mr. Piscina indulged in a first floor. 
After a little preliminary conversation, Mr. 
Travers coughed and hemmed. 

“You know, I suppose,” he began, “that 
the Sylvesters are coming home almost 
directly ?” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Piscina. “ Well, I 
am not surprised if the news I have heard 
to-day be true.” 








** You have heard already then?” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Travers, blank disappointment on 
his face. 

“If you are alluding to Captain Sylvester’s 
engagement with Miss St. Albans, I have 
heard that,” replied Mr. Piscina with some 
dignity. 

“I was alluding to that,” admitted the 
other a little crestfallen. 

“ And I am sure I wish them every hap- 
piness,” pursued Mr. Piscina with renewed 
dignity. “I suppose you have not heard 
when the wedding is to be ?” 

“‘ No—only this autumn, they say. There 
can be no doubt about the news being 
correct,” added Mr. Travers, a little in 
revenge for his friend being beforehand with 
him, and for his apparent stoicism. “It 
was through Mr. Hall who brought it from 
old Mr. Foster of Ashdale. Young Foster 
has been up in Scotland with the St. Albans 
and Sylvesters.” 

“ Has he, indeed !” remarked Mr. Piscina 
coldly. 

Altogether Mr. Travers felt himself out- 
witted, and went about for several days 
after, saying he was not quite sure whether 
Piscina had cared so much as he had thought 
for Irmengard St. Albans. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—LOVE IN A CAVERN. 


Our travelling party, who were at Edin- 
burgh on their way back to England, con- 
templated making a running trip to the 
southern abbeys en route. By midnight, 
moon, or glare of noon, Melrose was to be 
visited ; but Rosslin first, and its neighbour 
Hawthornden. A day or two had been spent 
at the British Athens, the last interspersed 
with frequent rains. But what is rain in such 
circumstances! Both in fact and in fiction 
an umbrella has been known to possess an 
almost magical influence, and it was while 
holding an umbrella over Miss St. Albans in 
a truly Scotch drizzle that our friend the 
Captain summoned the courage to speak the 
word that was his fate. That it rained the 
remainder of the afternoon and through the 
succeeding day was of no great consequence 
to him or to Irmengard. ‘The second morn- 
ing was still wet, but the glass was rising, 
and carriages were ordered for Hawthornden. 
The drive was somewhat long, and umbrellas 
were again in requisition ; however there was 
a jar at the outset. 

It had been settled at breakfast that one 
carriage should contain Mrs. St. Albans and 
her daughter, with the Captain: while Mr. 
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St. Albans, Kate, Clare, and Philip Foster 
were to occupy the second. All were in 
their places except Clare and Foster, the 
latter standing by the step ready to give the 
former a helping hand. After keeping the 
whole party for five minutes, she appeared ; 
and with a somewhat defiant glance at Foster, 
and a nod to Kate, swept past them to 
the carriage in front and seated herself there, 
heedless alike of the evident vexation of the 
one and the reproving look of the other. 

Heedless! No, she was perfectly aware 
of what she was doing, and to a certain 
extent enjoying it. While settling herself 
leisurely, she had taken in Foster biting his 
lip, and the growing astonishment in his eyes 
as he stood for a few moments by the steps 
that had been kept down for her, then, 
closing them with a sudden jerk that had a 
ring of anger in it, she saw him vault into his 
seat without them, and shutting the door 
with a quick thud, she heard him in a some- 
what peremptory tone order the driver to 
drive on. 

As he did so, he turned round standing, 
and their eyes met. She was a little fright- 
ened at the flash of indignation in his, and 
was quite glad when he sat down with his 
back to her, though she could not help in- 
wardly triumphing in her power over him. 

As for Foster, he felt that he had been 
made a fool of, and that purposely, by the 
woman he loved best in the world. He was 
vexed with himself at being so easily led 
into a betrayal of his feelings, but he was 
genuinely angry with Clare for her utterly 
unreasonable caprice. 

For more than that. Was it not certain 
that the whole move was intentional, and for 
the express purpose of exhibiting her power 
over him, and thereby rendering him ridi- 
culous. He felt that Mr. St. Albans and 
Katherine were reading him through and 
through, yet he could not, or would not, make 
an effort to show indifference. 

In truth, Mr. St. Albans was soliloquizing, 
“Well, I never! So, so, Miss Clare, you 
can’t be meaning to throw over that fine 
fellow, after keeping him dandling at your 
apron-strings the last fortnight.” (Mr. St. 
Albans, in soliloquy, was, as may be seen, 
more colloquial than in conversation.) “If 
you really do,” he continued, “ which I can’t 
think possible, you are more heartless than I 
took you for. But no,—this is only a kind of 
ruse de guerre. I doubt if Master Foster 
quite comprehends it though. Pity one can’t 
give him a hint.” ‘‘ What—another shower 
coming!” he exclaimed by and by. “I’m 





glad to see you well prepared, Miss Sylves- 
ter.” 

“Kate, you’ve got my waterproof” ! cried 
Clare, from the other carriage, which had 
drawn up alongside. “Can’t you let me 
have it?” 

“Of course I've got it!” answered Kate, 
“TI thought you had quite settled to come 
with us.” 


“Here, Captain!” said Mr. St. Albans, 


reaching forth the article in requisition, 
while Philip Foster neither smiled, nor spoke, 
nor made the slightest offer of assistance. 
Clare could not help glancing at him. He 
looked steadily at her in return, but so 
gravely that she really began to repent of her 
bit of coquetry, for such it simply was. What 
should she do to make it up tohim? He had 
made no mystery of his intentions, but he 
had not formally proposed to her, and how 
could she presume to apologize for that 
which could only be an offence to him under 
certain suppositions? She began to feel 
quite unhappy. It was a relief when the 
drive came to an end, and yet she dreaded 
it. For the first time since she had known 
Foster she was afraid of him. The rain had 
cleared off. ; 

“*Behind the clouds is the sun still 
shining !’” exclaimed Mr. St.Albans, cheerily, 
as he jumped out of the carriage with an 
alacrity that would have done credit to a 
younger man. “We shall have a fine day 
yet, Foster.” 

Foster’s answer was as short as it could be 
to be civil. It was evident that he had not 
as yet recovered his equanimity. Just in 
advance, the Captain was engaged in helping 
his elect and her mother-in-law to divest 
themselves of their wraps. Clare stood a 
little apart and the nearest of the group, but 
no one offered her aid. Mr. St. Albans 
would have done so out of pity, but he 
thought it better to give Foster a chance, 
and if he did not take it the abstention would 
not do Clare any harm. Foster stood a few 
paces off looking at her, but without making 
the slightest overture of assistance. Her 
usually somewhat pale face was flushed to 
the forehead, and he thought he had never 
seen her look more lovely. Having doffed 
her waterproof, she was on the point of 
leaving it in the carriage, when Kate begged 
that she would take it with her. 

“ Mr. St. Albans says it is quite a walk to 
Rosslin—and if you get wet, dear, you will 
be catching cold,” said the elder sister per- 
suasively. : ¢ 

“Tt is such a trouble carrying,” objected 
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Clare, with a wistful look at Foster, but with- 
out eliciting any response. 

It was curious, perhaps, that he did not 
walk away, only stood aloof observing with 
the greatest apparent sany-froid. Clare was 
ready to cry. She had not meant to vex 
him so much. Instead of crying, however, 
she made a great effort. 

““Mr. Foster,” she said, in the meekest of 
tones, and with her blue eyes turned quite 
beseechingly to his, “would you mind very 
much carrying it for me?” 

“You know perfectly well that I shall not 
mind,” he said, with a gravity amounting to 
sternness, but stepping forward and relieving 
her of her burden. 

“It is very kind of you,” said Clare, quite 
penitently. 

He made no answer, though he kept by 
her side till they had joined the rest of the 
party. These were standing by the tree 
especially sacred to the memory of Drum- 
mond. In a happier moment, Foster, who 
had previously visited Hawthornden, would 
have been eloquent as a guide, but as it was, 
it fell to Mr. St. Albans’ lot to enlighten the 
Captain as to the age, character, and attain- 
ments of the poet. Irmengard was little 
wiser than her lover and Mrs. St. Albans 
less exact than her husband had anticipated. 

“I don’t care much for sonnets—do you ?” 
said the Captain, sotto voce. 

“No, they are rather dull. Don’t you 
think so?” answered Irmengard. 

‘Shade of Drummond!” exclaimed Mr. 
St. Albans, with a laugh, overhearing his 
daughter and son-in-law that was to be. 
“*Here’s Miss Sylvester. You know Drum- 
mond’s sonnets by heart, I dare say?” and 
he turned to Kate. 

“Only two or three, at the most,” an- 
swered that young lady. 

“Mr. Foster could give us an oration, if 
he would,” said Mr St. Albans, slily. 

“You overrate me,” replied Foster, with 
the gravest of smiles, and in a tone which 
implied he was not to be cajoled into a good 
humour. And though, when the rest of the 
party left the tree, he lingered a few yards 
behind with Clare, neither spoke to the other. 
Their guide led them to a projecting ledge 
of rock, overlooking a deep ravine, whence 
broke the murmuring plash of a little river, 
almost hidden from view. Rocks and woods 
rose in front and on either side. Just as 
they reached the spot, the clouds swept away 
from the sun, innumerable raindrops glistened 
On innumerable leaves, and the glory of noon 
_Smote, not only the more salient cliffs and 








trees, but strugzled down into shadowy nooks 
and caverned recesses, transforming at once 
the whole glen. 

“How lovely!” exclaimed Irmengard, 
looking up to Robert Sylvester. Could Mr. 
Piscina have been invisibly present, he would 
have had no doubt that she was happy—yes, 
happy—though debarred from his companion- 
ship. I wish I could sketch like you, 
Kate,” she continued, growing enthusiastic. 

“Tt wants a Constable to paint that,” said 
Kate slowly, drawing in the beauty of the 
scene at every fresh glance, as only the innate 
artist, however imperfect in practice, is able 
to do. 

“‘Constable, my dear Kate!” reiterated 
Mrs. St. Albans, always slightly horrified at 
any eccentricity of thought or expression, 
especially in a young lady. ‘ Why Con- 
stable.’’ 

“I was thinking of the glimmer of the 
leaves,” explained Katherine almost apolo- 
getically but looking up to Foster for con- 
firmation. She had been growing into a 
habit of appealing to him in a sisterly kind 
of fashion about things which he was sure to 
know if no one else dic. She had a'ways 
been good to him, and he liked her unfeign- 
edly, yet on this occasion a simp'e assent 
was all the response he made. 

She too began tox be a little frightened. 
She had not much time to think, however, 
for she must see what was to be seen. 

Their guide next led them into a small 
chamber in the rock, said to have been one 
of the hiding-places of Robert Bruce in his 
wanderings. From the aperture that served 
as window might be seen nearly the same 
view as from the ledge of rock, though that 
from the aperture was more restricted. 

When the cave had been duly inspected, 
Clare, who was beginning to be piqued by 
Foster’s continued moodiness, was on the 
point of following the rest of the party, when 
she heard him behind her. 

“ Stay a little,” he said ; “ I want to speak 
to you.” 

Though his voice was low, there was a 
certain command in it he bad never before 
used to her, but which she was not averse to 
obey. He motioned her to a rude seat cut 
in the rock. but himself remained standing 
opposite with his back against the wall. 

* Clare,” he said, “I Jove you. You know 
that perfectly well, though it is the first time 
I have said it in words. I shall always love 
you, whatever may happen—but I coul 
never bear to be treated by any woman as 
you have treated me to-day.” 
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Poor Clare! She had had her prophetic 


| visions the last few days, but this realization 


by no means corresponded to them. 

‘*What have I done?” she faltered, look- 
ing up with tearful eyes, 

The moment after she repented of her 
reply. 

“What have you done!” he repeated, bit- 
terly. “That is one of the things you know 
perfectly well too, Clare Sylvester. I love 
you, as I said—ay,” he added, drawing a 
deep breath, “I love you only too dearly. 
But you mistake me. I should be miserable 
if I married you—not that you would care to 
marry me, I dare say—we should both be 
miserable. I never saw it till this morning— 
I see it all now.” 

Foster's voice, which had began in tones 
of suppressed anger, was rapidly passing into 
those of resigned despair. For the moment 
he probably believed he was going to give 
up Clare. If he really meant this for love- 
making, it was certainly an odd method, 
standing in front of her and scolding her, 
much as if she had been a schoolgirl. 

With that young lady, however, it suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

“*Mr. Foster!” she supplicated, almost 
inaudibly. 

There was not a tinge of colour in her 
face, and she pressed her hands together on 
her knees, as if seeking for support. The tears 
rushed back from her eyes, but these sought 
Foster with an appealing, almost despairing 
look, which quickly changed into one ap- 
proaching to unconsciousness. A moment 
more and she would have fallen, had not 
Foster caught her in his arms. Was she 
fainting or was she dying? His utter inex- 
perience could frame no answer. He was in 
an agony of remorse, and what could he do? 
He could not leave her to call for assistance ; 
and though he had a dim notion that a re- 
cumbent position was prescribed fora fainting 
fit, he demurred placing her on the floor of 
the cave. So he still supported her with one 
arm, giving her as much air as possible, while 
with tne free hand he strove to restore warmth 
to her chi ly ones, calling her his darling and 
~m own love, and praying her to forgive 

im. 

It was in bitterness of heart he did it, not 
knowing if she could hear him—if she ever 
would hear him again. People sometimes 
died of sudden shocks. That what he had 
said had been a shock to het was only a 
proof of how ardently she had loved him, in 
spite of her pretty wilfulness and caprice. 
If she died he would have killed her, so he 





told himself in his utter misery. The bare 
possibility was horrible—horrible ! 

All this and more passed through his mind 
in that minute or two that she rested power- 
less on his arm, and the new revelation ac-| 
corded him brought rather a fresh pang than 
any consolation. 

But, long as that minute or two seemed, it 
came to an end. Gradually a faint colour | 
stole into the white face, the eyes opened 
and drooped again, while a large tear rolled 
from beneath each languid lid. _How those 
self-same tears came upon Philip Foster’s 
russct beard, which had been such an object 
of admiration to our little friend Maurice, 
must remain for ever an insoluble mystery. 
He, poor fellow, was in such a tumult of 
humility, joy, gratitude, that if he had given 
way one moment he would have sobbed out- 
right. He repeated over again all the pro- 
testations that he had poured into Clare’s 
unconscious ears—her offence seemed so 
trivial now, and his so great. 

Presently she gently disengaged herself 
from his support and sat up, though still per- 
mitting him to hold her hands, and looking 
up touchingly in his face. “No,” she said, 
“you were right. It was all my fault—but 
I'll never do it again,—Philip !” 

And she kept her word. 

When, after a few minutes of recovered 
consciousness, Clare was able to leave the 
cave in which she had fainted, Foster has- 
tened to see if the carriages, which were to 
have gone round by the road and joined the 
pedestrians at Rosslin, had started. This he 
found they had already done, and, returning 
to Clare, suggested that she should wait 
while he walked on quickly to send one back 
for her. She told him, however, that she f-lt 
better in the fresh air, and that if he did not 
mind walking rather slowly, she was not at 
all afraid. Sothey set out through the woods 
together, she leaning on his arm; but the 
process was a decidedly long one; and the 
rest of the party had completed a minute 
inspection of the chapel, and still they had 
not made their appearance. 

At first their absence excited no comment, 
it being tacitly admitted that the little dif- 
ference between the lovers, of which all were 
cognisant, would be best terminated, con- 
trary to the usages of States, without diplo- 
matic intervention. By and by, however, 
Katherine Sylvester became anxious, and 
started in quest. She was not long before 
she espied the truants. They had just 
achieved the ascent of a steep bank of grass, 
which had beenrendered soslippery by the late 
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rains, that even in less happy circumstances, 
the aid of a strong arm would have been by 
no means unwelcome to Clare. She was still 
a little flushed and fainting when she and 
Foster met Kate, who was struck at once by 
the transformation visible in both faces, She 
made no remark however, only asking what 
had detained them so long. 

“T was afraid you would be frightened,” 
explained Foster, “but your sister has had a 
fainting fit. I was a good deal alarmed, I 
can tell you,”’ he added, looking anxiously at 
Clare, “ but she tells me this is by no means 
the first time. And she is better now.” 

** Yes—I am quite better now,” answered 
Clare reassuringly, looking first at her sister, 
and then from her to Philip. Kate felt sure 
that something very particular had happened 
besides the fainting fit, but she asked for no 
explanation. Much had been arranged in that 
walk through the wood, which was not a very 
long walk after all. Philip Foster had told 
Clare how he had intended lingering with her 
another day or two, and seeking an inter- 
view both with his father and hers before 
making her an offer of his hand. 
But now, he thought, it would be best 
to leave at once for England—that night, 
perhaps. He should go straight to Ashdale, 
and on to Little Chesterton as soon as he 
should hear of Mr. Sylvester’s return. If 
that were likely to be delayed more than a few 
days, he would be tempted to run over to 
Gritstone. That, however, was not probable, 
for Robert Sylvester had already received a 
letter from the old gentleman, saying that he 
was getting tired of being from home—that 
he supposed Scotland must be a much more 
enjoyable place than Gritstone, as they 
seemed in no hurry to get back—that it was 
natural enough and in every way proper that 
they should be travelling with people like the 
St. Albans, but he did not at all understand 
by what arrangement Mr. Foster had been 
made one of the party (which latter observa- 
tion would have, no doubt, been especially 
agreeable to that gentleman, had it been com- 
municated to him). The letter had arrived 
that very morning, crossing one sent by the 
Captain the day before, apprising his father 
of his engagement to Irmengard. The 
Captain had reasoned thus with himself: ‘I 
shall take it for granted that the governor 
will be only too pleased—that is the best way 
to manage him ;” and he had written accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Sylvester, however, chose to be any- 
thing but pleased. ‘‘ Well—that’s not the 
way [ courted his mother. ‘ Loveyour love, 





and stick to her,’ was my motto. But that’s 
not the fashion now-a-days. However, I 
suppose he’s his own master, though in every 
respect I like the other connection better. 
There’s plenty of money of course, and Ir- 
mengard is a lady, no doubt, and quite able 
to hold her own in society, but she won’t 
make the man of Robert that Grace Wye- 
cliffe might have done. He said nothing 
about that Mr. Foster, so I hope he may have 
disappeared from the scene. One affair of this 
kind at a time is certainly enough. I can’t 
spare Clare, for it will be her he will be after, 
if either. What an arrant flirt that child is! 
There’s Thrale doesn’t know whether he’s 
standing on his feet or his head when she’s 
by. That won't do either. But she don’t 
care for him—so I needn't trouble myself 
about that. A good sort of fellow, Thrale— 
a very good sort of fellow. but quite inad- 
missible in that point of view—and eccentric 
—yes, decidedly eccentric—eccentric men 
never succeed !” 

By and by Mr. Sylvester walked to the post- 
office, but not with a letter. He sent a 
telegram to his son at Edinburgh. ‘“ Have 
received yours—shall leave for home to- 
morrow.” This was in waiting when the 
party returned from Rosslin. 

Foster, in his innocence, was more eager 
than ever to be off at once, now he had pro- 
posed to Clare. Every one behaved in the 
most considerate way, not appearing to think 
his change of plan at all amazing. 

“We shall be very sorry to lose you, my 
good fellow,” said Mr. St. Albans (there was 
just a shadow of regret in the recesses of the 
father’s inner consciousness—Foster would 
have been a son-in-law after his own 
liking), ‘‘ but I hope this is not the last time 
we shall meet. We shall always be delighted 
to see you at Blackwold.” 

The party had had two private rooms at 
Edinburgh, one for the St. Albans, and one 
for the Sylvesters, Foster, who professed to 
live at the public table, migrating from one to 
the other. He had said good-bye to the St. 
Albans, in whose apartment he had found the 
Captain, and was now seeking that of his two 
sisters. He found Clare alone. 

“Kate,” she explained, “ iswriting to Carter, 
the housekeeper, to tell her to have every- 
thing ready for papa. She ran off just as she 
heard you coming,” she added archly. 


“ Kind, clever Kate!” said Foster. 
“ Have you told her, Clare ?” 

* No—but I think she knows.” 

“Oh of course she knows. We have 


neither of us been very discreet, I expect, if 
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the truth must be spoken,” was Foster’s 
answer. He drew near to her, and, taking 
her by the hand, looked at her with infinite 
pride and love. “I have only one fear,” he 
said ; “ what your fathermay say. The prize 
is so near to me now, I feel as if I could not 
endure it to be snatched away. Promise me, 
my darling, promise you will not give me up, 
whatever may happen !” 

“Yes, Philip,” she said, “whatever may 
happen, I promise ;” but her voice was hardly 
audible, and she shook in every limb. 

“Ungenerous of me!” he exclaimed. 
“As if I had not compromised you enough 
already. No, Clare, you shall not promise 
—I had no right to ask you.” 

“‘ But I have promised,” she said ; and her 
voice was clearer now, “and if I had not, it 
would have made no difference, Philip.” 

How could he gainsay her, with her face 
upturned to his, its expression transfigured 
from its usual arch vivacity to one radiant 
with subdued feeling. For a moment or so 
he held her in his arms, bidding her farewell 
in words only just audible, even to her. 
Then, putting her from him, as if by a great 
eftort. “I don’t know why I am leaving 
you,” he said, ‘ but that it has become unen- 
durable to me not to know all that I care to 
know of my fate.” 

She let him kiss her forehead, bringing 
the colour into its pallor. She had inwardly 
resolved that she would never refuse him any 
one thing that he should ask her—never 
again—she had that confidence in him that he 
would ask nought that need shame her. And 
so when he bade her return the kiss, she 
obeyed as if all her life obedience had been 
her special forte, but she trembled so that he 
became alarmed, remembering the morning, 
and was almost relieved when Katherine 
entered. 

“T have said good-bye to your sister,” he 
explained, with a smile ; “and now I must 
say good-bye toyou. I fear if I wait longer 
I shall miss the train. I hope we shall all 
meet again before long.” 

He shook Kate heartily by the hand, and 
then scarcely waiting for an answer, opened 
and closed the door, and the sisters were left 
alone. 

When Herbert Etheridge had spoken of 
his friend’s competence it was merely in a 
comparative point of view. Philip Foster had, 
indeed, when of age, come into a small 
landed property, left him by his uncle, his 
mother’s brother, and which brought him 
between two and three hundred a year. 


eee that time he had never asked for 





pecuniary assistance from his father—on the 
other hand, had the latter been willing 
toaccept it, he would gladly have added his 
share to the household expenditure. Later on 
he had hoped to have obtained a fellowship, 
but his reading had been too versatile, and he 
had to pay the penalty of seeing the man in 
his college, next above him in honours, meet 
with the success, that had his labours been 
more concentrated, should have been his. 
He was, however, rather disappointed on his 
father’s account than his own, consoling him- 
self in the knowledge of his fellow collegian 
being in much greater need than himself. 
Mr. Foster had married when about forty, 
and his wife, who had died early, had been 
considerably younger than himself. Philip 
was his only child, and though he could 
hardly be said to be a son of his old age, he 
was in truth becomingan elderly man when 
the other was opening into manhood. 
Perhaps his very superiority of years rendered 
him more tolerant of his son’s youthfulness, 
than he might have been had the disparity 
been less. Be that as it may, there had been 
from Philip’s childhood an uninterrupted flow 
of confidence between him and his father. 
Now, when about to confide to him his 
dearest secret, he never doubted for a moment 
that he should meet with the fullest sym- 
pathy. Nor was he disappointed. That his 
son should be happily and worthily married, 
had been much desired by Mr. Foster of late, 
though he had said little, only intimating 
once or twice that such a course on Philip's 
part would be a great gratification to him. 
He was ready to believe that Clare was all 
that her young lover had depicted, but he 
somewhat staggered him by saying, “I am 
sorry about one thing, Phil—that her father 
wasn’t with you—or, as that couldn’t be, that 
you didn’t wait to see him before coming to 
the point.” Philip had had his own mis- 
givings the previous night, when his fellow 
passengers were snoozing snugly, but when 
he, in a delicious delirium that for awhile 
forbade sleep, reacted the memories of the 
past fortnight, though none so vividly as 
those of the past few hours. It was, not- 
withstanding, unpleasant to have those mis- 
givings confirmed by the misgivings of 
another, and his answer was one of self- 
extenuation. “It would have been better, 
no doubt,” he said; “but her brother was 
there, and her sister, and they must have 
known what I intended, and they would not 
have been likely to let it go on if they had 
had any doubt as to Mr. Sylvester’s approval.” 
“ Well, Phil, we'll do all we can to make 
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him.approve. There’s the income derived 
fromiyyour mother’s money—it’s not much 
more than a hundred a year, but I can easily 
spare that, and it will be a slight addition to 
what:you have of your own.” 

‘‘ But I wouldn’t consent to that, father. 
What=~in your old age for you to be depriving 
yourself of the comforts that properly belong 
to you on my account! It’s just like you to 
propose it, I know, but I’m not so selfish 
as that, and I’m sure Clare wouldn't be 
either.” 

‘There would be no deprivation—it would 
be a great pleasure to me to spare it for you 
—I should have plenty without.” 

Now Philip Foster knew that though he 
had himself inherited a small property, his 
father had nothing in addition to his moderate 
living but this income from his wife’s little 
fortune, and the capital of which would 
eventually be his. So he only shook his 
head. “ No, father, it must be done without 
that,” he persisted, “‘ or it can never be done 
at all.” 

“ But now you have made love to her, 
Phil, you are bound in every way to conciliate 
her father—for her sake, remember, if not for 
your own That is why I am rather sorry 
you didn’t speak to him first. If there turns 
out to be any difficulty, it will be hard 
upon ‘the poor girl, Yes,” thought the old 
gentleman, “ for when she has once loved my 
boy, how can she love any one else! And 
he—it is the first time he has ever cared for 
a woman—and he is not a child—and it will 
go hard with him too!” He also remem- 
bered\the story of his own life—weary years 
of waiting and separation that had taken the 
bloom out of his betrothed’s cheek ere he 
had been permitted to call her his wife. But 
he found Philip too determined to press his 
point any further at the present, and so re- 
solved to bide his opportunity. 


CHAPTER XXVIII,—-IN THE BALANCE. 


“ MuppDER !” exclaimed little Maurice Ethe- 
ridge, in great excitement, running from 
the open window at which he had been stand- 
ing, “ dere’s my godfarder just been past.” 

“ That is not so very wonderful,” answered 
his mother, who had left the room to give 
some order to Rachel, and was returning. 

“ No—but—not my godfader dat did 
give me de ninepins,” explained Maurice 
with great energy, as if fearful of misconcep- 
tion, “but my godfarder dat did play nine- 
pins wid me.” 

“ Not Mr. Foster ?” 








‘Yes, Mister Foster,” replied the child. 
“ He did ride on a horse, and he did nod to 
me,” he added, triumphantly. 

Millicent went to the window, but no horse 
was in sight. 

“ Which way did he go, Maurice ?” 

“Dat way ;’ and the little fellow pointed 
up the road leading to Little Chesterton. 

* Are you quite sure ?” 

“Yes, I twite sure—twite.” 

“ Did he speak to you, Maurice?” 

“ Yes, he did say, “* Well Mauyitz, how’s de 
ninepins—dats what he did say.” 

Millicent laughed partly at the child, 
partly at this tangible solution of her hus- 
band’s little mystery. ‘‘ He is sure to come 
here on his way back,” she said to herself. 

Shortly afterwards Herbert returned, and 
she told him. Maurice’s story. 

“JT am not surprised,” was his answer, but 
she was rather astonished that he did not seem 
to exhibit so much interest in her news as 
she had expected. After a short pause, he 
said— 

“T have just been down to the vicarage. 
Mrs. Wyecliffe is quite ill, I fear.” 

“Ill! why it was only yesterday that you 
were saying that you thoughtshe looked better 
than she had done ever since we came here.” 

‘*So I did. Well, yesterday she went to 
see a poor woman in Prospect-place, who 
has just lost her husband. She is in Miss 
Travers’ district, but Miss Travers has gone 
out, and Mrs. Wyecliffe, hearing Mr. Wyecliffe 
speak of the distress she was in, thought she 
would like to visit her. She had not been 
home more than an hour before she was taken 
ill, and gradually became so much worse, that 
late at night Thrale was sent for. He was there 
again the first thing inthe mornivg, but she 
is worse rather than better, and Dr. Enderby 
is telegraphed for from Basville. It was 
Thrale’s own wish to have another opinion 
quite as much as Mr. Wyecliffes. He says 
he has no doubt it is a case of poisoning 
from inhalation of noxious gases which have 
passed into the whole system.” 

“Have you seen Dr. Thrale?” asked 
Millicent, by this time a good deal alarmed. 

“Yes, I met him going back*just as I was 
coming away. He did not say much except 
that he made some angry allusion to the Local 
Board, he seemed anxious not to stop.” 

“When dothey expect Dr. Enderby? Bas- 
ville seems a long way to send to.” 

“ Yes—but he has attended Mrs. Wyecliffe 
before, and they have great confidence in 
him. Gossiter would have been nearer of 
course, 
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* Do you think I could help in any way if 
I went down ?” 

“ Well—I fancy they have plenty of help, 
and I understood that a nurse was tele- 
graphed for from the Institution at Basville, 
and that they expected her to-night.” 

“Oh dear! It seems so sad all at once— 
and she is so delicate, Herbert.” 

“ Yes, I can see Mr. Wyecliffe is very 
anxious. I was with himavery short time.” 

“And Grace—you would not see her, I 
suppose ?” 

“ No—but I think even if you could not 
help, you might go down in two or three 
hours and ask if there be any amendment. 
You would hear too from her if there be any- 
thing you can do.” 

So rather early in the afternoon, Millicent 
set out as her husband had proposed, Foster 
had not made his appearance, and Herbert 
was unwilling to run the risk of being away if 
he should call; but he had several visits to 
make on Mr.Wyecliffe’s account, as well as on 
his own, so he accompanied Millicent to the 
Vicarage gate on his way. They met Dr. 
Thrale just coming out. He had no better 
account to give of his patient, but he was 
obliged to leave fora short time to attend 
another case—one of the persons to whom 
Herbert himself was bound. He was not a 
man to be unnecessarily mysterious, and he 
made no attempt to conceal that Mrs. 
Wyecliffe’s state was somewhat critical, and 
that it would be an unspeakable relief to him 
to share his responsibility with so able a man 
as Dr. Enderby. The latter had telegraphed 
to say that he hoped to be at Chesterton by 
the six train, but that was three hours to wait, 
and every hour his patient was getting worse, 
and John Thrale acknowledged to himself 
that he was at his wits’ end. From close 
observation of Mrs. Wyecliffe, in a not unfre- 
quent intercourse, he had formed that kind of 
chivalrous attachment which a young man of 
earnest pure nature will sometimes conceive 
for a high minded and gifted woman much 
older than himself. Her patience, her cheer- 
fulness, her entire oneness with her husband, 
which did not preclude, he sometimes thought, 
an unfeigned sympathy with all men living, 
had wrought on him more and more during 
the past year, till he had learned to look on 
her with that kind of reverence which he 
might have had for his mother. had she been 
spared longer to him, or for an elder sister 
had he been blessed with one. Nor when he 
felt that her life was trembling in the balance, 
the responsibility of any fa'se slip that migh: 
pssibly be made thrown as it were entirely 


on him, the strain was almost more than he 
could bear. When he and the Vicar had just 
parted, it would have been hard to say which 
face betrayed the keener anxiety. 

“ T know you are doing all you can!” Paul 
Wyecliffe had said in a low hoarse whisper, 
grasping his hand as he accompanied him to 
the door. 

“You may be quite sure of that!” was the 
answer. “1 only wish I could do a thousand 
times more.” 

“John Thrale hurried along feeling it to be 
unendurable, though he must nevertheless 
endure it, and, stumbling almost immediately 
on Herbert and Millicent, finally went off 
with the latter as we have already seen. 

They had not gone far when they espied 
Philip Foster riding towardsthem. He did not 
appear to notice them at first, but as he drew 
near, gave signs of recognition, reined in his 
horse, and held out his hand first to Herbert, 
then to the doctor. There was, however, an 
embarrassment in his manner by no means 
usual to him. 

“You did not expect to meet me, Ethe- 
ridge?” he asked. 

* Yes, I did—Maurice saw you pass, and 
was highly delighted, I can tell you.” 

“Yes, Isaw my friend Maurice—he looks 
handsomer than ever.” 

“You will put up your horse and stay the 
evening with us. Your old room can soon 
be made ready.” 

* No, not this time ; thanks very much all 
the same,” replied Foster ; then after a pause: 
‘are you quite well, Dr. Thrale, or do your 
patients persecute you too unrelentingly? 
I should fancy Chesterton is not the heal 
hiest place in the world in this sultry weather. 

“T have reasons for feeling what you say 
too keenly just now to care to talk about it, 
and I positively have not a moment to spare. 
Mr. Etheridge will explain what I mean—good 
bye!” 

Me Good-bye !” said Foster, shaking heartily 
the Doctor's proffered hand. ‘‘ What dves he 
mean ?” he asked when alone with Herbert : 
“he looks miserable.” 

Herbert told him of Mrs. Wyecliffe’s ill- 
ness. 

“Tam very sorry, he remarked,” though 
T don’t know her personally. ‘* Then, after a 
pause: “You know where I have been, 
Herbert?” 

It was on rare occasions that either ad- 
dressed each other by his Christian name, and 
there was a kind of appeal for sympathy in 
Foster's present manner of doing so that 
brought forth a response at once. 
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“T think I can guess, Philip—but why not 
come to the terrace and tell me all about it? 
I have. some calls I must make, but I can be 
back in anhour. Come at least and have tea 
with us.” 

“Do you know why I rode back this way 
instead of past your house?” replied the 
other, struggling into a low laugh that was 
almost bitter for him. ‘‘Just because I did 
not want to tell you all about it.” 

“You don’t mean that the old gentleman 
can be such a—— but I won’t call him 
names.” 

“ No—that would be highly improper in 
you as aclergyman, Etheridge and besides 
he’s her father after all.” And the bitterness 
died out of Foster's voice before he had 
finished speaking. 

“ Then it’s only Mr. Sylvester?” inquired 
Herbert, 

““No—its only Mr. Sylvester ; but that is a 
large only in this case. Not that I think he 
has quite decided against me out and out, but 
he has made me feel so pitifully insignificant.” 

“ T should have thought Clare a very lucky 
girl. Itis Clare, I suppose ?” 

““Yes—it is Clare; but you don’t know her,” 
pursued Foster,naively. “ Clare is fit to marry 
any one. I feel that, and perhaps I am very 
presumptuous—but we love each other, and 
that constitutes a kind of fitness in itself.’”’ 

“‘ My dear fellow, you need not vindicate 
yourself tome. You are the last person I 
should have thought would have met with the 
rebuff that you imply.” 

“‘ Well,—no—I suppose I deserve it. I put 
myself in a false position by speaking to her 
before Mr. Sylvester. ‘That’s what seems to 
have given the greatest offence. My father said 
I had made a mistake. There, old fellow, I 
knew if I did see you I couldn’t help telling 
you all about it. I made up my mind not to 
call because I didn’t know how to face you 
both to-day. You can tell Mrs. Etheridge, if 
you like. Iam sure I can trust her, but 
don’t say a word against Mr. Sylvester. It’s 
more my own fault than his. I suppose 
that’s why I feel so terribly mortified. But 
that’s nothing —it’s the trouble I’ve brought 
her into, which is worst ofall. I think you 
might help me in time, Etheridge—by and 
by, if you would let me come over perhaps. 
If I could cut the Cau/eriser, I should not be 
so kept in town, but I cannot afford that 
now.” 

* Come down and spend some Sunday with 
us when you can?” said Herbert, eagerly ; 
“ you shall have a hearty welcome, I promise 
you.” 


“T know that, old fellow, or I should not 
have invited myself so coolly. Milly—I beg 
her pardon—Mrs. Etheridge,” and Foster 
coloured deeply, as he corrected himself ; 
“will go and see Clare sometimes—won’t 
she?” 

“ T’m sure she will,” said Herbert, smiling ; 
“‘and she won’t be offended if you do call her 
Milly, nor I either.” 

“Oh—I shouldn’t think of being so dis- 
respectful now. It was only a slip of the 
tongue from an old habit, anc I do beg her 
pardon—and yours, too, Herbert. I seem to 
be always blundering somehow.” 

“‘Come, come, I cannot have you talk in 
that despairing way ; it is unlike you. Depend 
upon it all will come right, and before very 
long, I dare say.” 

’ “Well, your case was different to mine,” 
said Foster, answering his friend indirectly. 
“ Mr. Grey was only Mrs. Etheridge’s cousin. 
I cannot ask Clare to go against her father— 
at her age at least.” 

“ Ah! but he is sure to come round,” said 
Herbert, encouragingly. 

Foster sighed a little incredulously. He had 
kept his horse standing all the time with the 
reins slackened, but he drew them suddenly 
up, saying, “‘ What a fool I am, keeping you 
here when you have a dozen things on your 
hands, most probably ! Good-bye—I dothope 
Mrs. Wyecliffe will soon be better. Remember 
me to Mrs. Etheridge.” 

“And me to your father—God bless you ! 
good-bye.” 

In the meantime it was happy perhaps, for 
Dr. Thrale that he had little time for self- 
contemplation. In addition to his one upper- 
most anxiety with regard to Mrs. Wyecliffe, 
the meeting with Philip Foster had given a 
fresh point to the rumours that had been cir- 
culating’ about Chesterton for the last few 
days and which Mr. Travers with his usual 
amiability, had taken care should reach 
his ears. His recollection of the night of the 
garden party, combined with mistrust in his 
own powers of attraction, made’ it easy for 
him to give them full credence. Nevertheless, 
when suddenly he met his rival riding in the 
direction from the Manor, he was almost as 
much startled as if he had all along refused to 
do so. He did not know till then by how 
tenacious, though frail a thread of hope he 
had clung to the idea of making Clare his 
wife. Being aware that except for his friend- 
ship with Herbert Etheridge, Foster was 
almost a stranger to Chesterton, his very 
presence there evidently unexpected by his 
friend, told volumes. 
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But he must not think about it. He must | noble not to count his own sorrow but trivial 
not for a moment allow aught that could | compared to the one that he feared might be 
paralyze the full use of his powers, yielding | impending on those whom. he had lately 
neither to the indulgence of self-compassion- | learned to look upon. as among his best 
ateness on the one hand, nor permitting him- | ‘riend 1s, but it was a real and appreciable 
self to be disturbed by an excess of interest | sorrow nevertheless. 
and sympathyontheother. His nature was too | 
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Can there be among my readers some few | unfortunate editors the laughing stock of the 
who, even now, A. D. 1878, are not quite | good people who were so munificently enter- 
clear in their minds as to why all good | tain ng our Prince. I was in America at the 
Americans who chance to be in London on | time mysclf, and know what Americans said 
the 4th of July flock to the. American| of our defective education in things con- 
Embassy conscientiously to leave their cards, | cerning themselves. _ But those journalists 
shake hands, or exchange congratulations | succeeded in awakening a new interest in 
with the representative of their country there? | our transatlantic relatives nevertheless, and 
And why all loyal American citizens who|a cordiality sprang up between the two 
are in Paris, Petersburg, and other European | countries heretofore undreamed of. 

capitals on that day go through the same| Another rush of journalists, artists, and 
ceremonies with the respective Ministers | historians occurred when the civil war broke 
of those countries also? And why there is} out, and a still livelier and more anxious 
usually some great banquet given to or by | |interest was aroused for the nation which 
distinguished Americans at most of those | | Englishmen had only then begun to know 




















places on that day? That here and there | 
some in all other respects well-informed 


English person will admit a haziness as to | 


the motive of these ceremonies, I fondly 
hope, because such will truly sympathise with 
me in my own deplorable ignorance, when I 
myself first heard it announced as of world- 
wide interest, ‘“‘This is the fourth of July,” 
and knew not its import ! 

It was on my first voyage across the 
Atlantic, and on board the good ship 
America, Captain Lang, in 1854. I 
mention the date because I flatter myself 
that at that time I was not a solitary ignoramus 
regarding American gala days. Six years 
afterwards H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
visited the United States, and following the 
Royal progress was such a train of reporters, 
artists, and newspaper correspondents, that 
English journals were filled with their de- 
scriptions, and an incredible advance became 
perceptible in knowledge regarding things 
American. To be sure those rushers hither 
and thither seasoned their columns. with 
abundant blunders in the way of geography, 
chronology, and so forth, rendering certain 
XI. 


| and to esteem so highly. Still later another 
great event, but of a far different character, 
no less than the opening of the Pacific rail- 
| roads (the very name of which was a good 
| augury for the world’s future) brought into 
fashion among Europeans a trip across the 
American continent. English tourists now 
must span the. States from ocean to ocean, 
| grow familiar with St. Francisco, the Yo- 
| serpte Valley, and the Rocky Mountains, 
and then come home and write accounts of 
their trips ; and now we all think we are well 
up in American affairs, 

In the eyes of these more recent and 
enlightened travellers the 
twenty or so years ago may be excused, and 
in this hope I will go back to my first 
“Fourth of July” spent among Americans, 
though on the neutral boards of a Cunard 
steamer. 

On the third we had been some eight or 
nine days out, and telescopes were already 
being pointed ‘westward by those who aspired 
to the first sight of land. Next morning at 
sunrise I was. startled by the firing of 
cannon on board. Report followed report ! 
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a threatening and alarming sound to nervous 
ears, and one altogether unanticipated in the 
midst of a tranquil and agreeable voyage. 

Listening intently till the firing ceased. 
then hearing nothing more terrific than the 
splashings and scrubbings of the deck- 
washers overhead, I thought ‘‘ perhaps they 
have sighted land,” and had thus announced 
the cheering intelligence. Presently, mount- 
ing the deck myself to enjoy the first peep 
of the western world, I found one other 
early pedestrian religiously and gloomily 
pacing the deck, on the principle of doing so 
many miles before breakfast. To him—an 
American—I ventured the question, “ Had 
we sighted land?” “Guess not,” said he, 
striding past me. “Then why the firing of 
guns at sunrise?” I inquired when next he 
turned his steps. “Fourth of July!” he 
shortly replied, darting at me a scowl of 
amazement and inquiry, which plainly said, 
“Don’t you know ¢iat?” 

Vexed at having committed inyself by an 
evidently foolish question, I ransacked my 
brains to think ofall the great events of history 
ard the dates of all the noted battles won 
by the English, in a vain attempt to iden- 
tify any of them with that date. ‘Twoor three 
other early-risers by and by sauntered up to 
gaze anxiously westward, and to whet their 
appetite for breakfast, and in the exciting 
interest of adjusting telescopes I thought no 
more of English history. 

That day was surpassingly lovely. The 
blue vault of heaven seemed to have 
expanded, so far more spacious did it appear 
than yesterday ; the deep colour of the sky 
and dazzling splendour of the sun were 
relieved by some far-off, fleecy, and most un- 
English-looking clouds, that seemed to 
render the blue still bluer. (This atmospheric 
effect in approaching another and clearer 
climate was even more noticeable at night, 
when the stars, though removed immeasur- 
ably from us, looked larger and brighter than 
I had ever before seen them.) 

But “this is the Fourth of July!” though 
to me the day was marked as yet only by 
the beauty and calmness of the opal-tinted 
sea and the joyful anticipations of those who 
were approaching their homes. The 
majority of the passengers were Americans; 
by noon gay throngs crowded the deck, and 
many were enticed from below who had till 
now spent their time chiefly in their berths. 
Some must have risen from the ocean, being 
visible for the first time during the voyage. 
Columbia’s daughters, this balmy day, undis- 
guised by heavy wraps, displayed their Paris 


fashions, while gorgeous diamond rings 
excelled the sparkie of the rippling waves. 
Columbia’s sons grew oratorical and poetical, 
asking each other if there breathed “a man 
with soul so dead as never,” &c., &c. Others 
of musical tendencies were required to favour 
the company with “ Home again, home 
again from a foreign shore,” “ Hail 
Columbia,” and similar songs. Excepting 
two or three dyspeptic Englishmen who 
paced the deck in solitary sadness, and whom 
the Americans eyed askance and pityingly, 
all was mirth and hilarity; most of the 
company being in the best of spirits, and 
apparently resolved to take as much fun as 
could be got out of the surroundings. A 
Boston acquaintance, over flowing with content- 
ment and good-humour, asked me pointedly 
if I were not “delighted at the thought of so 
soon beholding for myself Columbia’s favoured 
land?” He was returning home after five 
years’ absence in India. On the whole I 
thought “ Can there be any other people in 
the world so fond of and satisfied with their 
own country as these Americans ?” 

The four o’clock dinner that day was un- 
usually sumptuous. Champagne was supplied 
by the captain, and in order that none of the 
passengers should entertain any doubt as to 
who was to partake of this unlooked for 
liberality, bottles of the sparkling wine were 
placed at intervals of every four or five covers 
on both sides all down the long tables. 
Many dozens there must have been. Again, 


in an unlucky moment when taking my seat, 
I inquired of my Boston friend (who with 


several other Americans, two other English 
people, and one French lady formed our little 
clique at the dinner table) “ Why this magni- 
ficent banquet to-day ?” 

“Fuurth of Fuly/” exclaimed my extremely 
happy, light-hearted Bostonian ; but with an 
astonished and inquiring look, as if his ears 
had deceived him. 

“ Well,’ I shyly persisted, “ but what of 
the Fourth of July ?” 

Oh, the looks that were then exchanged 
between the Americans! Pity, surprise, com- 
passion, amusement, contempt, were in turns 
expressed ; while simultaneously three voices 
exultantly proclaimed :— 

“ Declaration Day, Madam!” 
“Celebration Day, Ma’m!” 
“Independence Day, Marm 
And a fourth, less civil than the rest, 
muttered something about ‘whipping the 
British.” They thought I had intentionally 
challenged their patriotism, inviting a war of 
words between British and “rebels ;” but 
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my Boston friend, far too well bred to wound 
our nationality at such atime, and convinced 
that my incomprehensible ignorance was real 
and not feigned, magnanimously enlightened 
me. ‘To-day, madam,” he compassionately 
informed me, “to-day we celebrate the 
birth of our glorious republic. On the Fourth 
of July, 1776, was declared the Independence 
of free and enlightened America!” 

The toasts and a few speeches which con- 
cluded the dinner on that auspicious occasion 
sufficiently impressed me with the importance 
of the Fourth of July in the eyes of our 
American friends at any rate, and rendered 
any search into history quite unnecessary on 
my own account ; and when at seven o’clock 
that evening my Boston friend, adjusting his 
telescope for me on deck, announced the 
fact that land was really visible ; and when 
I saw with my own eyes a dim light on the 
horizon, that first peep of America was quite 
enough to render the Fourth of July a 
noteable day to me. 

The feeling with which Americans regard 
English persons whose education is deficient 
in what they themselves deem so all important, 
was sensitively evident afterwards in general 
society. Even children force one to feel 
one’s shortcomings. Enjoying as they do 
such excellent educational advantages in 
their common schools, and with public 
affairs continually brought before them, they 
become familiar with their country’s history 
at a very early age. Nor is an opportunity 


ever lost of impressing upon them those} 
especial and prominent facts which redound | 


to national honour, feed national pride, and 
above all things foster the principles of inborn 
rights, self-reliance, and self-respect. Accom- 
panying these lessons is always abundant self- 


glorification in that great battle for freedom, | 


when “ we shook off the yoke of that tyrant, 
King George II. of England.” -Glance at 
their school books and even there you find 
politics and “ Independence” blended with 
grainmar and geography, and _ seasoning 
McGuffey’s “ Readers.” For an example of 
rule of three or compound interest, I have seen 
a boy set to calculate what sum of money 
would have been by this time expended in 
taxes to the British Government, had the 
Americans not gained their independence ? 
or how many millions of dollars the tea tax 
would now amount to had they submitted to 
it? &c.,&c. Rules of grammar are exempli 
fied by speeches or incidents in connection 
with the war of Independence, or quotations 
from Franklin, Patrick Henry, and other 
patriots; and geography books and maps 














display conspicuously every fort and battle- 
field where the “British have been 
whipped.” The other great principle that 
‘governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed” makes every 
individual more or less of a politician in 
America, and brings home to the fireside 
discussions in which all have a voice, or, at 
least, with which young ears become 
familiarized. 

There was in a house in which I once 
resided an English boy, who from charitable 
motives had been taken into the family to 
do “chores,” any odd job that could be 
found for him. His parents had immigrated 
from one of the agricultural districts of Eng- 
land ; poor illiterate people they were, quite 
unequal to cope with the “’cuteness” and 
“smartness” of their working neighbours, 
and consequently had fallen into extremely 
indigent circumstances. The boy was known 
by the name of “ English Jim,” and was an 
object of curiosity to the American boys 
around him, on account of his amazing 
ignorance, being neither able to read nor 
write, though, sad to confess, he was only 
one of thousands in a similar condition at 
home, who at an early age are sent into the 
fields to “scare the birds” until they grow 
into a very scarecrow themselves in their 
rags and dirt and ungainliness. 

Jim’s guide and patron in the house was 
an Irish lad who, having been brought to the 
States when quite an infant, had shared the 
advantages of the public schools for a few 
terms and otherwise acquired some Yankee 
“smartness.” Patrick, therefore, among some 
freshly imported Hibernians, was as con- 
spicuous for his “learning” as English Jim 
and some other “ young Britishers” were for 
their stupidity, and he lost no opportunity 
of displaying his superiority. 

“ Where’s Jim?” I one day inquired of 
Patrick. “Can he be trusted with some 
letters for the post ?” 

“Well,- Z wouldn’t trust him, ma’m;” 
returned Pat, contemptuously. “Like as 
not he don’t know what a post office is. He's 
a sitting by the stove half asleep. He ain't 
no account at all. There he sits all the time, 
with his head hanging down and his hands 
on his knees, looking as if he was ashamed of 
himself. He just looks as if he didn’t dare 
look anybody in the face.’ 

* Poor Jim! he finds everything so strange 
to him.” : 

“Laws, missus, that ain't it. If you was 
to speak to him he’d drawl out ‘ Yea-ouss, 
ma-arm,’ the queerest way. Why!” ex- 
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claimed Pat in a fresh burst of contempt, 
“he can’t rvead!/ He doesn’t even know 
his letters; and he doesn’t know who. the 
President is, nor what Congress is, nor what 
a vote is, nor nothing; and he don’t know 
whether his. father has got a vote or not, 
and he didn’t know what the guns was 
fired for on the Fourth of July, and he never 
heard of the Declaration of Independence 
either !” 

Alas, poor Jim! and alas for myself in 
Patrick’s estimation, had he only known me 
two years sooner. -Itold Pat that English 
people at home were not much in the.way 
of hearing about those affairs, but Pat failed 
to see reason in the argument. 

“Well, missus, that ain’t it, neither. For 
the other day, as we were going over the rail- 
road bridge, he was frightened, and asked me 
if that. wasn’t the ‘ dangery .place,’.and if the 
train didn’t go by znd over all the dangery 
places! They did in England, he said, for 
he had seen them, and he had seen the wind 


going out of the chimneys when they went} 


over dangery places, because they always 
went slower, I tried to make him under- 
stand what the steam was,” added Pat, com- 
passionately, “ but ’twarnt no use.” 

This trifling incident serves to show what 
sort of information prevails among young 
and old alike in America, and indeed so 
universally that a stranger feels it incum- 
bent on himself to master somewhat of 
American politics, unless he would be left out 
of conversation altogether. And not the 
associations of the Fourth of July alone, but 
the, various “platforms,” “ constitutions,” 
“ compromises,” and “ carpet-baggings,” and 
the ephemeral “ principles” which introduce 
such a number of new parties at every Presi- 
dential campaign. 

The anniversary following that “ Celebra- 
tion” on the Atlantic, and the first which I 
spent on America’s free soil literally, was at 
Ohitona, the pretty little country town 
already made known to my readers. 

The friends whom I was visiting were 
naturalized English persons, but their 
children -were Ohitonians, veritable little 
republicans, already learning to lisp some of 
the popular clauses from the “ Declaration 
of In *ependence.” 

No invariably in every town or village is 
the day publicly celebrated, because fic- 
quently the citizens (that is all who are able 
to take an active part in the ceremonies) re- 
pair to some larger or more central place 
previously arranged, and where “a big 
thing” has been organized, and where clubs, 











companies,. fire brigades, civic authorities, 
and Volunteer regiments, collect from all the 
neighbouring counties to swell the demon- 
strations, 

Individually the day is celebrated, too, to 
a certain extent, by those who are left at 
home, if only as a day of Sabbath-like rest to 
the quietly disposed. Nota store or an office is 
open for business, for the Fourth is a un versal 


holiday to be enjoyed in one way or another ; || 


and Germans, Irish, Scandinavians alike avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

It so happened that in Ohitona that year 
all able to take part in processions, noise and 
fun had gone to Columbus, the capital, where 
a celebration on a very grand scale was to 
take place. “Our prominent citizens have 
been invited to Columbus, so we are not 
going to celebrate this year,” said the Ohito- 
nians. But for all that a few enterprising 
persons were left behind, who for one 
or another reason had declined the crowd 
and bustle of the capital, but who yet voted 
the day “ rather slow” at home. 

Some attempt at fun was a positive duty, 
and my amiable hostess desired that I should 
enjoy “the Fourth” like the rest. So a 
picnic was improvised ; and messengers were 
sent scampering in all directions to announce 
the plan. The proposed locality was said to 
possess the attractions of forest, waterfalls, 
and rocks, and a farmhouse within reach. 
Nothing could sound more inviting, for the 
heat indoors was terrific, and woods, 
water, and moss-covered rocks seemed worth 
seeking, if only for an hour or two. 

As usual on such occasions, the gentlemen 
were to procure the vehicles, while the ladies, 
without loss of a moment, prepared and 
packed gigantic baskets and cool little tin 
pails with provisions. It was noon before 
this expedition was thought of, and much 
noontide energy was expended in collecting 
the forces and making the needful prepara- 
tions, and, as we know, neighbours lived far 
apart in Ohitona. 

A slight obstacle presented itself when it 
was discovered that all the excursion vans 
and available vehicles had been “char- 
tered” to carry parties to the railway, 
eight or nine miles off ; but that impedi- 
ment was a trifle. Judge Whipple, one of 
the stay-at-homes, had a carry-all, and also a 
wagon, Doctor M., who was enticed to join 
the party, had a buggy which would carry 
four of us, and some other gentlemen recon- 
noitred the town, and made raids into all the 
likely stables, confiscating a horse from one, a 
“team” from another, and a mule or two from 
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a third, with anything upon wheels to which 
the said quadrupeds could be harnessed. 
Everybody was amiable and obliging and 
ready to accommodate his neighbour ; and so 
that the ladies could be comfortably seated 
what matter the vehicle? And at last we 
sallied forth. 

To detail the exploits of that day cannot 
be attempted. Vividly on my mind rise 
dense clouds of flies, still denser clouds of 
dust, terrific bumps and bruises in being 
jolted along places over which none but 
American horses could be driven, and none 
but American vehicles could be dragged un- 
broken. Our so-called “road ”—rough in the 
best parts—was now a by-way or a ‘‘track” 
through woods, where fallen stems remain 
until “‘ decay’s effacing fingers” sweep them 
away; now a swamp to cross or a river to 
ford, and now the dry bed of a stream where 
masses of rocks, mud holes and ruts two feet 
deep were “not worth mentioning.” 

And thus, with the thermometer at 98 
degrees, over the rocks and ridges we merrily 
bumped, or through knee-deep dust we 
chokingly waded, and by three or four 
o’clock p.m. had accomplished the five miles’ 
journey with unbroken bones. 

It happened that during that “ hot term ” 
we were experiencing “the longest spell of 
drought ever known within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant.” So the local papers 
informed us, and we had a practical illustra- 
tion of the fact the moment we reached what 
erstwhile might have been those enchanting 
glades and trickling waters. Hot, arid rocks 
glared where the falls would have been ;a few 
pools of stagnant mud were all that remained 
of the river; tall, rank, brown stems where 
what should have been verdant banks! For 
our'consolation, “ the oldest inhabitant,” of our 
party, a native of the county, declared that 
never in his life had he known the place so 
thoroughly dried up as it now was. And, as 
if viciously exulting in our dismay, swarms of 
biting, stinging, buzzing creatures left us not 
one moment’s peace. 

Still we had come there to commemorate 
the Fourth of July, and the good-humoured, 
easy, adaptable Americans were bent on en- 
joying themselves. Besides, we were hungry, 
and the contents of the baskets must be dis- 
posed of. Some of the party had brought an 
ice machine. Never did I see gallantry and 


chivalry more devotedly displayed than by 
those seven gentlemen, who seemed to wish 
for no better entertainment than to manufac- 
ture ice and cooling drinks for the sixteen 
ladies, while some of the latter prepared the 


feast. Water had to be fetched from the 
farmhouse, a quarter of a mile off, supplies of 
milk also; and to and fro indefatigably they 
went. A rare appetite had most of us by 
that time, and a rare feast was anticipated, to 
judge by the size of the packages before us. 
American ladies never do these things by 
halves, and to-day the suppliesseemed endless, 
especially in the way of sweets. For a table, 
conveniently in the shade, the huge trunk of 
a fallen tree was chosen, and a monster plum 

cake with a United States flag stuck into it, 
was placed imposingly on the broad and 

higher end of the log. So far so good ; then 

came another cake, more cakes, sweet 

pastry, again cakes, flat pies by the dozen, 

and still more cakes, till to the very end the 

tapering log was crowded, while as yet not a 

vestige of solid food had come to light. 

“*«Small by degrees and beautifully less’ 
is that row of sweets,” drily remarked Judge 
Whipple; “but where are the cold 
chickens ? ” 

“And still they come!” said another 
hungry man, as the last basket was emptied 
and sweets only were produced. 

“ Well, ladies !” exclaimed the judge, face- 
tiously, “that is the most practical illustra- 
tion of ‘linked sweetness long drawn out’ 
that I ever wish to see! My dear’’—to his 
wife—“ what on earth ‘4 

The dismayed cateresses, after gazing 
blankly upon each other and upon the array 
of sweets, here burst into a roar of merri- 
ment. 

“Well!” cried Mrs. Whipple, ‘‘I felt so 
sure that cousin Nelly would bring cold 
chickens that I made eight strawberry cakes 
directly, and they are the last of the 
season.” 

“ And I was afraid we should havenothing 
but fried chicken to eat, as we had at the 
caves,” returned Nelly, “so I brought the 
whole batch of custard pies that I made 
yesterday.” 

‘* And said I to Katie, ‘ We won’t carry a 
ham, because everybody will be sure to take 
cooked ham,’” exclaimed a third. 

“ And I would not bring any light-bread, 
feeling sure you would have too much ofit,” 
said a fourth, while a fifth and a sixth offered 
equally excellent reasons for thinking that 
her own peculiarly popular sweets would be 
more acceptable to-day than anything 
else. 

The family at the farm had gone tosee the 
procession at Columbus, and the house was 
locked up. The old Irishman in charge had 
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afternoon’s milking, and that was all that was 
to be expected from him. 

With characteristic good-humour Judge 
Whipple suggested that “unless we com- 
mence to eat, the flies and ants would leave 
no dinner for any person ;”’ so we resignedly 
partook of that sweetest of sweet repasts, till 
the thirst-provoking viands fairly tured out 
the ice-makers, and the iced syrups, lemon- 
ade, and such like temperate beverages were 
entirely exhausted too. 

The luscious repast over, a faint attempt at 
songs and speechifying was made; but the 
singers and orators were obliged to confess 
themselves dead beat ; besides which, the 
exertion of waving fans and branches without 
intermission, to keep mosquitoes and count- 
less tribes of attacking forces in check, was as 
much as human nature could accomplish 
under the circumstances. The sun’s power 
beginning to abate somewhat, the quadrupeds 
were therefore hitched to the vehicles again, 
and we were bumped and jolted homewards. 

That was my first “ Fourth” in America. 
Subsequently, in some of the large cities I 
had an opportunity of witnessing ‘“ The 
Fourth” in thoroughly American fashion, 
and ona scale similar to that which had drawn 
such crowds to the capital, while we were 
enjoying the delights of the picnic. 

Once, at Cleveland, there was a grand cele- 
bration while I was staying at the Bennett 
House, a “ TemperancejHotel” (not that I 
affect teetotalism, but the ménage there was 
said to combine the comforts and privacy of 
a boarding-house with hotel advantages). 
This Bennet House was situated at the corner 
of the public square, where the Court House 
and other public buildings were situated. 
The principal frontage looked on to the 
square, the rest of the windows faced Superior 
Street, where grand doings were to take 
place. Cleveland, on the shore of Lake Erie, 
and at the mouth of the Cuyahoga (crooked 
river), is noted for its wide and handsome 
streets, and is called “ The Forest City,” on 
account of the number of beautiful trees 
bordering all the “ side walks.” The public 
square or “Park,” round which are some 
handsome Government buildings, covers 
about ten acres. Superior Street, one end 
of which is terminated by this enclosure, may 
be compared with Regent Street, London, for 
its handsome stores, halls, banks, &c., and 
general attractiveness. It is one hundred and 
thirty feet wide, and perfectly straight, offer- 
ing one of the handsomest and most imposing 
city vistas that can be imagined ; and pre- 
senting grand advantages for public displays. 


The public square* is usually chosen for 
the principal demonstrations in connection 
with the celebrations. Here, at a given hour, 
is the *‘ Declaration ” read; here is the 7¢n- 
desvous for the various Companies, Associa- 
tions, Societies, and Clubs, which are to form 
the processions; and here in the evening 
a display of fireworks, and the biggest of 
bonfires illuminate the heavens for miles 
around, and announce a splendid termination 
of the day’s glories. 

Cleveland, when I was there, ranked 
second only to Cincinnati for size and impor- 
tance; and as a commercial centre, took 
precedence of even the capital, On this 
particular occasion I think the whole State of 
Ohio must have united in the celebrations. 
For some days previously visitors were flock- 
ing into the town, until there was a rumour 
that not another bed was to be had. Pre- 
parations on so vast a scale—accompanied 
by much talk and nota little bunkum, caused 
one to anticipate the day with some curiosity ; 
though as almost a stranger in the place I 
felt no great interest and enthusiasm for what 
so little concerned me. The heat of the 
weather, with the temperature nearly 100° 
in the shade, was alone enough to “ wilt” 
one’s energies. 

But that year the very elements seemed to 
favour the commemoration. About seven 
o'clock in the evening of the 3rd there burst 
one of those sudden and violent storms which 
in America are hailed with grateful delight 
by panting and prostrate humanity. Such a 
splashing and business-like downpour was 
that rain; so thoroughly in earnest were 
those pink flashes which swept and darted 
athwart the heavens,—thunder and lightning 
commingling, and seeming to shout: “clear 
the way, clear the sky, purify the air, and let 
the rejoicers live and breathe afresh.” Such 
a noisy, uproarious, but short, sharp, and 
beneficent tempest it was! laying the dust, 
cooling the atmosphere, and leaving behind 
it a delicious, exhilarating breeze, which, ren- 
dered mere living and breathing a pleasure 
fora time. The whole population appeared 
thus alike affected, and during the last hour 
of daylight turned out ex masse upon the well- 
washed pavements, beginning already to fire 
off crackers and rockets in their satisfaction. 
“ And, oh! such a good night for sleeping!” 
was heard from one and another : congratu- 
latory words which only those who have lain 





* Few American towns have “squares” to corre- 
spond with our London enclosures, but usually ‘‘ the 
square” refers to the open space where the Court 





House stands. 
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tossing sleeplessly in the overpowering heat 
night after night can fully comprehend. I, 
for one, retired early to make up for much 
loss of rest, and soon became oblivious even 
of “The Fourth.” 

A shock which shook the house startled me 
after some hours of deep sleep, and with the 
impression of another storm. Another report 
jarred every door and window, and the very 
earth, while the heavens were filled with the 
reverberations. Whatfearfulcrashes! Yet the 
eastern sky was rosy with the coming day. 
Then pealed forth the bells—a fire bell, a 
church bell, and the Court House bell. “A 
dreadful fire somewhere!” thought I, now 
thoroughly awake and trying to count the 
strokes, in order to ascertain in what part of 
the city the fire was raging.* Meantime the 
reports continued, and in my terror and the 
general racket I could not tell whether they 
were from the shock of falling buildings, or what. 

Hearing a step along the corridor, I opened 
my door an inch or so, and cried out, “ What 
on earth is the matter?” 

“FOURTH OF JULY, MA’M!” 
shouted a man, whose voice recalled all the 
contemptuous, pitying amazement that had 
greeted that unfortunate inquiry of mine on 
board the Cunard steamer. 

No one had happened to tell me that thus 
was the day to be ushered in ; but snatching 
up anewspaper in which the day’s proceedings 
were announced, I read: “At sunrise, a 
detachment of the Battalion of Light Art llery 
will fire a Federal salute from the public 
square, and all the bells of the city will be 
rung for the space of one half hour.” 

And fire they did, close opposite the windows; 
and ring they did, turning my very terrors 
into laughter. There were then in Cleveland 
upwards of thirty churches, most of them 
with good peals of bells, and ten of them in 
our immediate vicinity, besides others within 
hearing. There were also twelve wards in 
the city, each with its fire bell and its 
loud public school bell. Many factories and 
foundries and large places of business had 
also their call bells, and the purity of the 
atmosphere that morning seemed to bring all 

* Towns and cities in the States are divided into 
wards, each ward having its fire company, engine 
house, and fire bell. They are numbered Ist ward, 
2nd, 3rd, and so on; and when a fire breaks out, the 
bell of the ward in which it occurs rings five, seven, 
or twelve times, &c., according to the number of the 
ward, the number heing passed on by all the neigh- 
bouring fire bells, to let the inhabitants know, for in 
America a fire is everybody’s business. When the 
fire is very serious, church bells and the bells of all 
public buildings are rung loudly and quickly, to 


within hearing. ‘The sombre, the sharp, an | 
the deep-toned bel] ; the loud, the shrill, 
and the clanging bell, the church peals, and 
the “ Fifty salutes!” and the solemn old 
Court House bell trying to be quick and jolly 
like the rest; such a hubbub and din and 
clatter and clamour were enough to set one 
shouting and screaming in very sympathy. , 
So the citizens felt evidently ; every early- 
stirring man and boy of them adding to the 
racket by firing off guns, revolvers, crackers, 
anything that could only add to the noise. 
The bells, the half-hour,and the fifty salutes at 
length over, a comparative lull fell on the 
city until half-past seven, when, everybody 
having breakfasted, the streets began to fill. 

“ At nine o’clock PRECISELY the Procession 
will move in the following order, under the 
direction of the Marshal of the Day and his 
Assistants’ said the programme; and from 
this time the streets were crowded. We 
must not occupy space by enumeration of 
the companies, guards, bands, &c., who 
formed the procession, but try only to convey 
a picture of the streets during the hour and 
half, while the different divisions were 
gathering. ats 

The twelve fire companies in their different 
uniforms, new and bright, their beautifully 
polished engines, wreathed with flowers and 
draped with flags, and with their decorated 
hose carts, were tearing backwardsand forwards 
to the rendezvous ; carriage loads of clergy ; 
city functionaries ; military companies, more 
“ Societies ” in costumes and badges than I 
could count, and dozens of minor processions 
on their way to the starting point, bands of 
music, and gay carriage-loads of sightseers 
filled the streets. Every kind of vehicle was 
bringing its party of merry-makers from the 
country, and every person and every quad- 
ruped had a little flag of the stars and stripes 
fixed in hat, bridle, or button-hole. Thousands 
and thousands of these little flags were waving 
everywhere, and were fastened on each side 
of every horse’s head. Ever and anon poured 
fresh strearns of gaily-dressed people, as the 
trains came in from all parts of the country ; 
and all this while a continuous firing was 
kept up by every boy old enough and citizen 
enough to makea noise. Noise is the order 
of the day, and well did Young America do 
his duty in this respect ; he crowded upon 
the roofs of houses, tops of porticoes, trees, 
fences, and everywhere with his pistol, revol- 
ver, pop-gun, crackers, and torpedoes*—loud 


* These “torpedoes ” are not, of course, the terrific 
explosives used in warfare ; but merely a tiny ball of 








apprize persons of danger. 


percussive or detonating powder, and which the prac- 
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reports, sharp reports, quick and slow, every 
description of pop and shot and whiz and 
bang you can imagine was kept up the live- 
long day. While the fronts of the houses 
were literally alive with sightseers, a perfect 
carnival in the way of costumes and fun: was 
going on below. From the windows and 
across the streets, from the housetops, poles, 
and larger conveyances, flags enough were 
fluttering to lift the whole city bodily ; and 
looking down the splendid vista of Superior 
Street, that bright and exhilarating morning 
it was impossible not to enter as thoroughly 
into the spirit of the rejoicings as if one had 
been a true-born Yankee, with an ancestor 
who had ‘‘ come over in the Mayflower.” 

The three miles of procession was nearly 
three hours moving along the principal streets 
of the city, returning to the Square towards 
noon. Assembled and marshalled there, the 
great event of the day was the reading aloud 
from an elevated post “THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE.” . This ceremonial ‘is pre- 
faced by a prayer from one of the clergy, 
duly appointed “The Chaplain of the Day.” 
Then, in a loud and emphatic manner, “The 
Orator of the Day” begins, while a hushed 
silence prevails, and his voice reaches even 
to the houses ; and it cannot be denied that 
the Declaration is a fine composition, giving 
great scope to the powers of an orator. 

* When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth the separate and equal’ station to 
which the laws of nature’s God entitle them,” 
&e., &c., setting forth the motives which 
dictated the separation, followed by an 
enumeration of all the naughty things, ‘ sub- 
mitted toa candid world,” which George II. 
insisted on. “ He has refused his assent to 

‘laws most — wholesome ” . and has 
utterly neglected” . . and “ endeavoured to 
prevent the population of these States” . . 
“‘ obstructed the administration of justice” . , 

“made judges dependent on his will alone” 

‘, . “deprived us of the benefit of a trial by 

‘ jury,” and performed as many other tyrannical 

‘acts as would fill two pages of this magazine! 
‘** We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA in GENERAL 

‘Concress assembled, appealing to the 





“tical jokers let slily fall at the feet of the timid, or 
out of a window upon the heads of the crowd. They 
are perfectly harmless, and are sold by thousands, and 
‘dropped by millions in the course of the day; ex- 
'ploding with a sufficiently sharp report to startle the 
unwary and cause continual merriment. 


Supreme Judge of the World for the rec- 
titude of our intentions, do . . solemnly 
publish and proclaim these United Colonies 
to be Free and INDEPENDENT STATES”... 
amidst tremendous shouting and applause. 

After this comes “ Hail Columbia,” or 
“The Star-spangled Banner,” by the band ; 
followed by a benediction by the chaplain, 
and then another national salute of fifty 
guns, accompanied by all the bells again for 
half an hour, and all the guns and crackers 
and pistols and revolvers and torpedoes, till 
one expects that half the children in the 
city will be killed by the other half. 

Not that such accidents did occur ; indeed, 
one heard of no casualties of a serious nature. 
The extreme good-humour of the surging 
crowds was very remarkable ; democratic and 
mutually rejoicing, and with plentiful practical 
jokes, the highest to the lowest exchanging 
courtesies and fun alike. From that large 
comer “reception room” at the Bennett 
House, with its eight or ten windows at our 
service, I do not think much other occupa- 
tion was attempted throughout that memor- 
able day than surveying the moving masses 
below. 

At sunset there was another Federal salute 
of fifty guns, while for another half-hour all 
the bells in the city were rung again. After 
that the bonfire was lighted. So big and so 
hot was it that we were compelled to close 
the windows and retreat to the farthest corner 
of the room, even then expecting the heated 
panes to fly into shivers every moment. 
Soon the heavens were alive with rockets. 
There was the grand display from the square, 
and a hundred lesser displays in every quarter. 
Some of us went to the top of the house, the 
flat roof of which was a favourite promenade 
in the summer evenings, and from that high 
point the scene which presented itself, in the 
thousands of rockets darting across the sky in 
every direction, is one never to be forgotten. 

Year by year a youthful population comes 
on to devise afresh and share with zest the 
doings of “The Fourth”; while—to judge 
by a letter written by an Ohio editor— 
it is possible that the older citizens grow 
a trifle weary of these oft-recurring rejoic- 
ings. ‘There is no celebration here this 
year, and thousands are out of town. My 
eldest son is gone with his brother-volun- 
teers (the Ohio Light Guards Militia) to 
Sandusky. My foreman is: off in another 
direction, and my employés are all absent. 
So I find myself alone in my office, luxuriat- 
ing in a delightfully quiet day.”. One such 





year while I was in Cleveland contrasted 
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strangely with the preceding ‘ Fourth.” | till the whole country was one vast encamp- 
Half Ohio had united again to ‘‘celebrate” | ment. Their sole thought was war, and the 
elsewhere, and the gloomy desolation of the | only “salutes” heard on that day were at 
closed houses and empty streets, the stifling | drill, drill, drill; the only music was on the 
heat and dust, made the usually beautiful | march ; and excepting that local editors re- 
city appear as if plague-stricken. minded the citizens of what Virginia had 

One other noteworthy “ Fourth” which I| done in the former war of Independence, 
spent was in Richmond, Virginia, during the | and what was again expected of Virginia, 
first year of the war. The streets were again | the people appeared scarcely to remember 
crowded with soldiers, but not to “ celebrate.” | that such a day existed as “The Fourth of 
For weeks they had been trooping thither, | July.” 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LIFE’s NOONTIDE.” 


CHAPTER VII.—FAMILIAR EXPOSITIONS. 


I rHNnk I have now furnished my readers | habit of speaking to adults, except to indi- 
with sufficient details as to the way in which | viduals as a district visitor, and I fancied that 
we managed our Mothers’ Meeting, and will | £ should fail in the attempt to do so; there- 
therefcre close these papers with a specimen | fore I wrote -down the thoughts I had 
or two of the simple explanations of Scrip- | gathered, in an abbreviated form, and read 
ture that were given to our women on each | them aloud in as lively and unaffected a tone 
Monday afternoon. 'as I could. But as I went on from week to 
It may seem, perhaps, scarcely consistent | week I gained courage, and by gradually 
to preface them by saying that I do not think | interspersing thoughts that occurred to me at 
written comments half so good or impressive | the moment, I grew accustomed to express my 
as oral teaching, and that I should advise all | ideas without first-writing them, and at length 
who conduct such meetings to select a por-| I usually opened my: Bible, and by the aid of 
tion of God’s word, and after its prayerful .a few pencilled notes, went overa few verses, 
study, to ¢aék to their little audience in an | in an expository fashion, endeavouring at the 
easy and natural strain, about the subject | same time to draw out of the women any of 
which they have chosen. As a rule, poor | their own thoughts concerning them. It re- 
persons much prefer that which is spoken to | quired some tact and ingenuity to do this, but 
that which is read, and entertain a far higher | an occasional appeal to old Granny in con- 
opinion of an extemporary preacher than | firmation of what I was saying would win a 
they do of a clergyman who reads his ser- ready response from her,and encouraged one 
mons, and ministers would sometimes be or two of the others to contribute a grain 
amused if they could hear the criticisms of from the garner of their experience, and by 
the uneducated on this point. | that means a.brief but interesting conversa- 
‘“‘It was very good, ma’am; I’m not find- | tion has ensued. Difficulties were explained, 
ing fault with it; but anybody can read out | mistakes corrected, and unexpected testi- 
of a book when it’s before them,” said Mrs.| monies to the truth frankly offered. It 
Martin, the cobbler’s wife, in reference to the | brightens a meeting, and makes it more real 
discourse of a certain clergyman, who was to the members, if they thus participate In 
helping at St. Mary’s ; “‘and it didn’t seem to | it ; only care is, of course, necessary that the 
come home to you as Mr. Brown's sermons | talkative ones are kept within proper limits, 
does.” | and that the observations do not become too 
But some ladies do not possess, though it | discursive. — 
is commonly attributed to all their sex, the} On looking over my papers, the first that 
gift of speech,” and are, moreover, too.ner- | come to hand are some on the history of 
vous, or too timid, to address even a group of | Elijah, a subject in which, probably from: its 
poor mothers, without a fully written-out | being less common to them than some others, 
paper. When I commenced our Mothers’ | our women were deeply interested. Were I 
Meeting, at Carford, I had never been in the | to re-write these notes, which were penned in 
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haste, amidst many pressing engagements, | 
could, no doubt, make them much more 
complete, but I will give them to my readers 
just as I gave them to our women, because 
their very imperfections may encourage some 
who are not over self reliant in the prepara- 
tion of papers for a similar purpose. 


ELIJAH BY THE BRooK CHERITH (1 Kings 
xvii. 1). 

We all know, I think, by our own ex- 
perience, the value and importance of rain. 
The want of it has lately been felt through 
all the country. In one part of Somersetshire 
I heard that the ponds and wells were so dried 
up, that all the water for the cattle had to be 
fetched a mile and a half! And I am sure 
we were all very glad this day week, in the 
evening after our meeting, when the rain 
came down in such heavy showers. For we 
understand how necessary rain is for the 
growth of corn and vegetables; we know 
how everything would soon be dried up if it 
were not for the refreshing showers which 
soften the ground and make it fruitful. So 
that we can, in some measure, at least, enter 
into the feelings of the Israelites, the people 
of the land, when Elijah’s prophecy about the 
weather, that there should not be any dew, or 
rain, for a long time, came true. 

Now, it was a punishment for their idolatry, 
their forsaking the worship of the one true 
God for the worship of Baal, that God sent 
Elijah with a message to the king to tell him 
that the rain and dew should cease in the 
land. The king’s name was Ahab, and it is 
said of him in the sixteenth chapter, that he 
“did evil in the sight of the Lord, above all 
that were before him—he went and served 
Baal, and worshipped him ; and he reared up 
an altar for Baal, in the house of Baal which 
he had built in Samaria, and made a grove.” 

It was at this time of open idolatry that 
Elijah, God’s servant and prophet, appeared 
before the king and warned him of the judg- 
ment that was coming upon the land. “As 
the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom 
I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word” (chap. 
xvii. i). 

“ These years.” It does not here say how 
many years, but you will remember, perhaps, 
that St. James in referring to this part of 
Elijah’s history, says, “ It rained not on the 
earth by the space of three years and six 
months ” (James v. 17). 

Three years and a half! What a long time 
to be without either rain or dew! In that 
country they had not so much rain as we 


have, but it-came at regular seasons of the 
year—there was the early rain and the latter 
rain, and at other times the dew fell gently 
in the night and fell in such abundance as to 
supply the absence of showers. 

But when, week after week and month after 
month, there was neither rain nor dew, the 
earth would be parched, all vegetable growth 
would be destroyed and hindered, and famine 
and drought, those two terrible scourges, 
would follow. He 

Now just think what courage Elijah must 
have had to go boldly and tell all this to the 
king! For it was at the risk of his liberty, 
perhaps of his life. He had said there was 
to be no more rain until he gave the word. 
You see it was, therefore, a very important 
thing on the part of Ahab to seize and secure 
the man who professed to have such power 
as this. Because, supposing that the rain came 
as usual, he could be punished as a false 
prophet ; and if, on the other hand, what he 
said proved correct, he might, being in the 
king’s power, be compelled to speak the word 
which should bring the rain and dew again ! 

This was the danger which Elijah risked 
by his faithfulness. Are we as brave, dear 
friends, as he was? Weare never likely, it is 
true, to be tried in exactly the same way, yet 
we may be so placed in God’s providence as 
to have to stand up boldly on His side. 
Perhaps you are the only member of your 
family who loves the Saviour, and if you 
openly confess Christ, you must expect to be 
unjustly and unkindly treated ; are you ready 
to bear that for His sake? Or perhaps you 
live amongst ungodly neighbours who sneer 
at everything that is good: have you the 
courage to reprove them, and to bea witness 
for God when all are against Him? What 
will enable you to do this? Faith—faith in 
God—confidence in Him. Do you know 
the meaning of Elijah’s name? Elijah means 
“My God of power,” or “Jehovah is my 
strength.” And his character fitted to his 
name. It was his consciousness of God’s 
power and his dependence upon God’s 
strength which gave him courage to face the 
dangers and difficulties before him. So will 
it be with us, dear friends. We may be very 
weak—in ourselves we are very weak— but it 
does not matter how weak we are if God is 
our strength. “My grace is sufficient for 
thee; My strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” Oh, how strong we should be if we 
really believed this, and acted upon it! Our 
feet would be set as upon a rock, and we 
should sing, “God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble ; therefore will 
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not we fear though the earth be removed” 
(Ps. xlvi., 1,2). Then let our daily, our 
constant prayer be, “ Lord, crease our faith.” 
For “‘all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” 

But to return to Elijah. God took care of 
His servant in that moment of peril. Elijah 
was not left long in doubt as to what he 
should do, or where he should go. “The 
word of the Lord came unto him.” 

It “came to him.” Observe God’s readiness 
to help; not even waiting to be asked. 
“ Before they call, I will answer ” (Isa Ixv., 
24). See, too, how exactly God knew 
Etijah’s need ; his need of food to eat and of 
water to drink. And God also knows our 
need to-day. We have many wants, many 
cares, many anxieties, and they are, perhaps, 
very different the one to the other; your 
burden is not mine, nor are my perplexities 
yours ; but God knows them all, knows to 
whom they belong, and knows what is the 


























help which each one of us requires. Whata 
comfort that text, ““I know their sorrows,” 
has often been to the tried Christian ! 


** Clouds and darkness oft distress me ; 
Great and many are my foes ; 
Anxious thoughts and fears perplex me ; 


” 


But my Father knows ! 


But you will notice, dear friends, that the 
direction for Elijah’s safety was not given till 
required for use. God often deals with us, 
leading us on, little by little. Weshould like 
to know beforehand what will happen ; or 
rather, what God intends to do for us; but 
that is not His all-wise plan. He gives us 
light enough just to see the next step, but 
not light enough to see all the road before us. 
“* As thy day,” runs the promise, “ thy strength 
shall be.” Not strength to-day for to- 
morrow’s wants ; not help now for future 
difficulties ; but help for these difficulties as 
they arise. God acts thus to exercise our 
faith, to teach us humility, and to glorify 
Himself. We must leave all our concerns in 
His hands, and try to go on as Elijah did, 
waiting from hour to hour, nay, from moment 
to moment, for God to lead and teach us. 

**T know not the way I am going, 

But well do I know My Guide ; 
With a childlike trust I give my hand 

To the mighty Friend at my side. 
The only thing that I say to Him, 

As He takes it, is, ‘ Hold it fast, 
Suffer me not to lose my way, 

But bring me home at last.’ ” 


But now what was this word of the Lord 
which came to Elijah? “Hide thyself by 


it shall be that thou shalt drink of the brook : 
and I have commanded the ravens to feed 
thee there” (ver. 3, 4). 

What a strange command? Does Elijah 
hesitate to obey it? Does he say, ‘‘ How can 
ravens supply me with food? Is it at all 
likely? Was such a thing ever heard of ? 
Is that all I am to depend upon? And the 
brook—there is certainly water there at pre- 
sent, but suppose it dries up, as it probably 
will in the drought, what is to become of me 
then?” 

Ah! Elijah had nothing to do with such 
questionings, perhaps he did not even think 
of them; but I am afraid we should. God 
was guiding him then, and that was enough 
for the present. In all circumstances which 
try our faith, our only concern is to know if 
God has directed our steps. If so, we may 
calmly stay ourselves upon Him, both with 
regard to the present and the future. 

As we look at Elijah by the lake of 
Cherith, let us learn from this striking part of 
his history the lesson of simple childlike 
trust in God. How !onely and wearisome 
was his situation there! And this solitary 
mode of life lasted for many months, perhaps 
for twelve, certainly not for less than six. 

Yet his faith never seems to have given 
way; he had God's sure promise to lean 
upon, and he knew ¢Aa¢ would never fail him. 
And, dear friends, have not we the same 
ground of confidence that Elijah had? Has 
not God told us that He will “supply a@// our 
need, according to His riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus”? Has He not assured us that 
those who trust in Him shall not want any 
good thing? that our bread shall be given 
us and our water shall be sure? That He who 
feeds the birds of the air will much more feed 
us? Perhaps at the present time some of 
you may be full of anxiety about your daily 
wants; they are sO many, so pressing, so 
unusual, you do not see how they are to be 
supplied. No, dear friend, du¢ God sees. He 
is at no loss, if you are, for means to use for 
this purpose. ll nature is under His con- 
trol, all supplies are in His hand. He—who 
made all things—has all things to give. Why 
then are ye so fearful, O ye of little faith? 
“ The Lord will provide.” 

Not, perhaps, in the way that you are 
looking for; no, it may be in some very 
strange, unlikely way, just as He sent Elijah 
his food by the ravens. You must leave that 
to Him; but, ob, if you are trusting in Him, 
never doubt but that He will make good His 
promise, however impossible its performance 





the brook Cherith that is before Jordan: and 


may seem to you. 
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‘* More likely to rob than to feed, 
Were ravens who live upon prey ; 
But when the Lord’s people have need, 
His goodness will find out a way. 
Elijah’s example declares, 
Whatever distress may betide, 
The saints may commit ail their cares 
To Him who will surely provide.” 


Then cast your burden on the Lord, and 
He will sustain you : call upon Himin the day 
of trouble, and He will deliveryou. Sooner 
than that you should want, He will bid the 
very ravens—birds that only steal and 
plunder—bring you needful provisions. 

There was a poor woman in the days of 
persecution, in the times of the martyrs, who 
used to say she should never want, because 
her God would supply every need. She was 
taken before an unjust judge, who said he 
had often wished to have her in his power, 
and would now send her to prison. “ And 
then,” he asked, in a taunting tone, “how 
will you be fed?” She replied, calmly, “ If 
it be my heavenly Father's pleasure, I shall 
be fed from your table!” This was literally 


the case, for the judge’s wife being present 
at the examination, was so struck by the 
woman’s faith, that she took care constantly 
to send her food from her own table, and 
comfortably supplied her during the whole 


of her imprisonment. Was not that like 
being fed by ravens? 

Well, dear friends, God is just the same 
now that He has always been—the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever; His hand is 
not shortened that it cannot save; His love 
is not less tender towards you than it was 
towards Elijah; trust in Him, then, at all 
times, and pour out your hearts before Him. 
Throw yourselves, with the earnest simplicity 
of little children, upon His loving care and 
never-failing power. And He who feeds the 
birds of the air, and clothes the flowers of the 
field, will much more feed and clothe you. 

But I must not forget to remind you, in 
conclusion, that God cares for our sou/s no 
less than for our bodies—for our spiritual 
wants as much, ah! and far more than for our 
temporal necessities. For we need living 
bread for the one as well as daily bread for 
the other. 

And let us thank Him that this heavenly 
food is a/ways within our reach—that it is 
prepared on purpose for us, and that it is 
freely given. We have nothing to pay for it. 
“Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of 
life ; he that cometh to me shall never 
hunger.” We may sometimes be short of 
earthly food, or even in actual want of it, but 
there can never be a famine of this spiritual 





bread, for Jesus never changes, and all that 
satisfies the soul here, and fits it for heaven, 
is to be found in Him. If we eat His flesh | 
and drink His blood, that is, if we receive | 
Him into our hearts, by faith, we shall live | 
for ever. 

Then why should any of us perish with | 
hunger while there is bread enough, and to | : 
spare, in our Father’s house? Why should 
our souls starve for want of suitable food 
when the Saviour is willing and waiting to 
supply all theirneed? Why not say to Him, 
as the disciples did, from the very depths of 
our hearts, “Lord, evermore give us this 
bread ” ? 


** Bread of heaven, 
Feed us till we want no more.” 


CHRIST KNOCKING AT THE DOOR OF OUR 
Hearts (Rev. ili. 20). 


Ir the Queen of England were to come to 
the door of some poor starving family, and 
were to stand outside of it beseeching them 
to let her enter that she might bestow upon 
them a princely fortune, what a wonderful 
act of condescension we should deem it! 
She would not have long to wait there ; she 
would not have to knock twice; all would 
be eager to let her in and to welcome her. 

And yet when the Son of God Hunself— 
He who dwelt in heaven from everlasting, 
He to whom all angels bow in the deepest 
adoration—when He comes knocking at the 
door of our hearts, we are too busy to listen 
to Him, or we are too idle to get up to open 
the door to Him, or we had much rather that 
He did not enter at all. 

We open our door willingly to everybody 
else. J%easure comes, and we jump up at 
once to let her in. If Wealth comes, how 
delighted we are to see him! Care comes, 
and though she brings nothing but trouble, 
we let her creep into our hearts. We do not 
even bar the gate against sin. No; pride, 
envy, discontent, selfishness, falsehood, evil- 
speaking, and a thousand other forms of sin 
ask for admittance, and we give it so readily 
that they are not only emboldened to repeat 
their visits, but to take up their abode with 
us. They never go away again; they stay 
with us, and we suffer them to do so. 

But when Jesus comes we ate so indifferent 
to His call, or so unwilling to have Him for 
a guest, that we sometimes pretend we do 
not hear Him, and sometimes we refuse to 
admit Him. 

Oh, how often has He stood there in vain ! 
By His holy word, which is His own voice 
speaking to us; by the messages He sends 
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by ministers and friends; by the troubles, 
and sorrows, and disappointments that we 
have had to bear; by the warnings He has 
given us when one and another have been 
taken away out of our midst—all these are 
times when the Saviour has been knocking 
at the door of our hearts, and asking us to 
let Him come in and bless us. 

And why have any of us kept Him out? 
Well, perhaps our hearts have been too full 
of other people and other things to make 
room for Him. A minister was once talking 
to the captain of a whale-ship on the great 
importance of religion, and on the duty of 
going to the house of God. 

“It’s of no use, sir,” interrupted the cap- 
tain; “it’s of no use at all to talk to me 
about these things. I cannot attend to you 
nor understand you. And if I were to go to 
church it wouldn’t do me a bit of good, be- 
cause, you see, my thoughts would be some- 
where else all the time—they would be about 
my business. The truth is, I have been out 
twenty-one months looking for whales, and I 
must get some ; and if you could look into 
my heart, sir, you would find nothing uf a 
whale ¢here.” 

Now, are not some of us like that man? 
Our earthly duties, our children, our relations, 
our friends have so crowded up the room in 
our hearts that there is no space left for 
Jesus. When He came into this world there 
was no room for Him in the inn, and so a 
manger was forced to be His birthplace. 
And it is just the same still. He is our Lord 
and Master, we belong to Him, and He has 


| a right to claim possession of us; but we 


refuse Him that right. We say that by and 
by we shall be more at leisure ; we shall have 


|| got rid of some of our cares, some of the 


business that we now have in hand; but at 
present we are so occupied, we have our 
children to provide for, and our friends to 
entertain, and our living to get ; every minute 
is taken up, every thought is engaged; we 
really have not any room for the Saviour, nor 
any time to give to Him. And so He knocks 
and knocks, and we pay no attention to 
Him; or if we do answer Him, it is in the 
words of Felix to St. Paul, ‘‘Go thy way for 
this time ; when I have a convenient season 
I will send for thee.” 

But another reason, I think, why some of 
us shut our hearts to this blessed Visitor is 
because we fancy we are not ready, not fit 
for Him. We look into our hearts, and we 
see so much sin in them, such wrong thoughts 
and wrong feelings, such coldness, such self- 
ishness, such want of love to Him, that we 





imagine He could never come into such 
hearts as ours,. And. so.,we are trying to 
make them a little holier, a little more what 
they ought to be; and some day—we don’t 
know wen, it seems as far off. as. ever, but 
we hope it will be before we die—some day, 
we hope, our hearts will be more fit than 
they now are to receive such a royal guest as 
Jesus. 

But, dear friends, this is all a mistake on 
your parts. Ifyou wait until you are better 
Christ will never come atall. You can never 
change your heart, nor make it holy; and 
He does not ask you to do it. He knows 
how impossible that is. You are trying to 
do His work; and if you try for a whole 
lifetime, you. would not be a bit nearer on 
your deathbed than when you first began. 
All He wants is that you should open the 
door of your heart and let Him come in. 
“ Give Me thine heart,” that is what He says 
to each of us. TZhine heart—not a good 
heart, nor a soft heart, nor a penitent heart, 
but thine heart, just as it is, with all its bad- 
ness, its hardness, its coldness, its love of 
what is wrong, and its dislike of what is holy, 
and He will make it all that He wants it to 
be. He will create in you a clean heart, and 
renew a right spirit within you. 

Oh, I cannot tell you the peace and the 
joy which will be yours if you only thus open 
your heart to the Saviour! He will come 
in, He says, and sup with you. That is, He 
will treat you as one friend does another; 
you shall be intimate with Him, quite at 
home with Him. He will talk to you as 
freely and as kindly as we do to each other 
when we are seated at the same table and 
eat and drink together. If He had not 
written these words we should never have 
dared to make use of them, they are so won- 
derful, so amazing, so full of the tenderest 
love. ‘‘I will sup with him, and he with 
Me,” 

“ Behold, I stand at the door and: knock.” 
Have you ever thought, not only of the 
blessing which you will gain by letting Him 
in, but of the sorrow which you will give 
Him if you keep Him outside? He wants 
to come in. It grieves His tender and loving 
heart when you will not have Him for your 
friend. How sorrowfully He said to the 
Jews when He was on earth, “ Ye will not 
come unto Me that ye might have life.” And 
you remember how He wept over Jerusalem, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ How often would I have 
gathered you, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not.” - “Ye 
would not!” Whata tone of tender reproach, 
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shutting ours against Him! 

‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” | their whole hearts to Jesus, they are not 
But perhaps, dear friends, you have opened | letting Him dwell there and have the entire 
your hearts to Him, and He has come in, | rule over everything. 





His love. Thank God if it is so, and beseech | He comes to be more than a visitor—He 
Him never to leave you, never to go away | comes to be the Master of our house. Then 
from you. Say to Him, as the disciples did | let us throw all the doors open to Him; put 
at Emmaus, “ Abide with us, for it is towards | yourself at His feet, and ask Him to take all 
evening, and the day is far spent.” Say | that you are and all that you have, and your 
unto Him, as Jeremiah the prophet said, | heart will become His home, and He will 
“Why shouldest thou be a stranger in the land, | make it bright and lovely with His presence. 
and as a wayfaring man that turneth aside to| He will take up His abode with you, and 
tarry for a night?’ Oh, we want more than | you will know that you belong to Him, not to 
that; we want Jesus a/ways with us; we | yourself, and that He is ever caring for and 
want Him to be, not only a visitor, but an | watching over you. You will be able to say, 
ever present Saviour ; and we must give Him, | “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; 


not only a seat at our table, but full liberty and the life which I now live in the flesh I 


tous. Some Christians are not as happy as | loved me and gave Himself for me.” 


the progress that they should; they are not | language of each of our hearts! 


PASTOR AND MASTER. 


(FRIEDRICH GOTTTREU THOLUCK.) 


In Prussian-Saxony on the banks of the and oriental scholar, Augustus Herman 
Saale, at the meeting point of many import- | Francke, one of its earliest teachers, holds a 
ant railways, our readers may have stopped | high place. 
to inspect the modest little university townof, The orphan asylum of which he laid the 
Halle. | foundation in 1698, and which, together with 
The origin of the city dates from an early | the Latin school, supports and educates more 
period, and in the middle ages it formed an than two thousand children, was entirely 
appanage to the archbishopric of Magde-| erected and maintained by contributions 
burg. | which flowed from all parts of the empire in 
Cf late years improved communication | response to the prayers of this zealous and 











between the Saale and the Elbe has caused a | self-denying professor. 
considerable increase in various branches of | _In the interior of the building a fine bronze 
industry and commerce, such as salt-works, | statue of the founder, by Rauch, was placed 
hardware and woollen manufactures ; but it is | in the year1829. But the worthiest memorial 
the university founded by Frederick the First | of Francke’s life and influence had been 
of Prussia in 1694, suppressed by Napoleon | received at the university a few years previ- 
and re-established in 1815, which gives the ously in the person of Dr. Friedrich Gotttreu 
little town its character and reputation. | Tholuck, who occupied his chair and pulpit 
Not so much from the excellence of its | with the same enlightened zeal and visible 
liberal endowments and appliances, observa- | blessing, from the year 1825 till his death 
tory, library, anatomic theatre, botanic garden, | which took place in June, 1877. 
&c., as from some ofthe distinguished names | Thus just twelve months have elapsed since 
which adorn its list of professors. this influential theologian and evangelist was 
Among these the eminent philanthropist called tohisrest,without arecord ofhis religious 





of heartfelt regret there is in these words !| growing like Christ, nor getting the victory 
Oh, do not let us wound His loving heart by | over sin which He promises them; and one 
great reason is that they are not yielding 


and He has given you many sweet proofs of | Let us not forget that when Jesus comes, 


to do just as He likes with all that belongs | live by the faith of the Son of God, who | : 


they ought to be, and others are not making; God grant that this may become the true || 
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life having been given tothe public, probably 
because none more interesting and complete 
could be compiled than the autobiographical 
sketch he sent forth in the year 1825 in the 
form of a dialectic romance called “ Guido 
and Julius,” recording his deliverance from 
the darkness of scepticism to light and joy in 
Christ. 

And his ever-increasing fervour of con- 
viction and intense love of souls caused him 
to labour during the succeeding fifty years 
without intermission to lead others to share 
the exuberant joyousness of his faith in the 
Redeemer, 

This half-century of Christian activity as 
professor and preacher at Halle was varied 
by summer excursions to England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Algiers, Spain and Sweden, 
when his marvellous facility in modern 
languages enabled him to express the 
ardent interest and spiritual yearning he 
felt for those he met by the way and his 
longing to lead them to higher fields of 
thought. 

Asa preacher and academic teacher he was 
the most formidable opponent to rationalism, 
the most valuable assistant to theological stud- 
ents within the walls of the university. And not 
only so. English and Americans, as well as 
Germans, profited in the study and class-room 
by the variety and suggestiveness of his written 
works. 

And many a grey-haired man in other lands 
still associates the memory of Tholuck’s 
pastoral care with recollections of the quaint 
old town, whose spirit and external features 
gave and received light and _ illustration, 
while the Christian philosopher and evangelist, 
like a latter-day Socrates wandered with his 
pupils—as was his wont—under vine-covered 
corridors, through street and market-place, 
by river-side or flower-bordered cemetery, dis- 
coursing of heavenly things, “luring to 
brighter worlds and leading the way,” less by 
the force of his wondrous eloquence than by 
the charm and simplicity of his radiant faith 
and love. 

His own youth was blest with no such 
enlightened guidance. 

Born in the last year of the preceding 
century, the son of a respectable goldsmith at 
Breslau, in Silesia, Friedrich Gorttreu Tholuck 
attended the gymnasium and university of 
his native town, and early plunged into the 
deepest speculations of the day. *‘ while the 
director,” he tells us, “who had to teach 
religion handed into the class-room a skeleton 
which he had himself constructed, and he 
rattled the bones till his pupils shuddered. 


The other masters were linguists without a 
life-giving word in their whole vocabulary, 
and all the religion the preachers had to offer 
was cold Java collected from other people’s 
volcanoes.” 

Tholuck became so complete a disbeliever 
in religion that he chose for the subject 
of his address on leaving the university, 
“The Superiority of the Mohammedan to 
the Christian World.” 

In 1816 his proficiency as a linguist pro- 
cured for him the situation of private secretary 
to Diez, a great orientalist at Belin, who 
had formerly been Prussian ambassador at 
Constantinople. 

And “at Berlin, from Neander’s dear but 
now silent lips,” he tells us, “the words self- 
denial, humility, and sin darted some beams 
of self-knowledge ”’ into his heart. 

But the instrument of his conversion was 
not one of the great or learned in the world 
of letters or religion. 

A few despised “ pietists” by their pure 
self-sacrificing lives, brotherly love, and 
simple faith, first led him to pray that the 
eyes of his understanding might be opened 
to see the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The contemplation of one of these (von 
Kottwitz, the founder of many charitable 
institutions in Silesia and elsewhere), he tells 
us in the preface to “Guido and Julius,” 
made hith conscious of the meaning of true 
Christianity. 

Kottwitz taught little by words, but his 
daily life convinced the honest doubter that 
he had the secret of life and peace. 

Notwithstanding the sincerity of conviction 
that led Tholuck to join these religionists, 
and ever after to accord them the warmest 
place in his affections, he protested from first 
to last against the narrowness of some of 
their opinions, which “tended to cramp 
Christian life and doctrine, to bandage the 
chest of strong manhood, cast the pallid hue 
of death on the countenance of believers, and 
turn the undulating garden of Eden into an 
enclosed cloister-garden, the immeasurable 
blue sky into a vaulted catacomb.” 

He believed the Gospel to be fitted to 
satisfy all man’s cravings. “The beams of 
the sun are not to be taken singly,” he said, 
‘some tie up the idea of salvation so tight 
that all life departs from it. Christ saved 
not only by what He did, but what He said, 
by His manhood as well as His Godhead, by 
His existence in time as well as eternity. 
We cannot put the sea in a tumbler or sun- 
beams in a bundle.” 

The five years Tholuck spent as professor 
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of divinity at Berlin, previous to his call.to 
Halle, were years of much literary activity, 
and resulted in the authorship of (1) “An 
Essay on Persian Pantheism;” (2) ‘*On the 
Moral Character of Heathenism ;” (3) “ An 
Anthology from the Oriental Mystics ;” (4) A 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to, the 
Romans; ” and lastly, the book to which 
we have before alluded as the history of his 
own religious experience, called (5) “ Guido 
and Julius; or, the True Consecration of the 
Doubter,” 

Of this book he says that he never derived 
so much pleasure from any of his other writ- 
ings, and he attributed it to the inquiring 
spirit of the times, that “it had been to thou- 
sands like cooling showers |on the parched 
earth, a turning point in the history of many 
a struggling soul.” : 

Soon after the publication of this enthu- 
siastic and enchanting volume, emphatically 
“a book for the time,” and one which pro- 
duced an impression difficult to realize, now 
that other and scarcely inferior examples of 
evangelical zeal are on record, Tholuck was 
called, as we. have said, to occupy the pulpit 
and chair at Halle, the latter left vacant by 
the death of Knapp. 

True to the motto he had adapted from 
Count Zinzendorf, namely,: “ One passion, 
Christ, and Christ alone,” ‘winning back 
souls to the Saviour was,” he says, “the 
hourly problem and joy of his life.” Deliver- 
ing lectures and sending forth books of edi- 
fication, as well as cultivating personal 
intercourse with the students, filled every 
moment of his time,. yet ,his “thirst. for 
human souls was unquenched.” His intense 
sympathy with the doubts, temptations, and 
aspirations of youth kept him young to the 
last, untiringly occupied in leading others 
from the labyrinths of scepticism to his own 
high standpoint of observation. | Notwith- 
standing the violent opposition and rancour 
he encountered at the outset from the whole 
academic body at Halle, and the rational- 
istic party without the walls of the, university, 
*¢ all who wanted real comfort and not mere 
phrases,’ he tells us, flocked to his class- 
room. 

He became the pride and idol of his 
pupils. Some idea may be formed of the 
energy with which he met. the demands 
which were made upon him in consequence, 
when we learn that besides his carefully 
prepared lectures and sermons, he sent out 
books at the rate of two annually, attend- 
ing punctually to his duties as member of 
the examining board, edited the ‘‘ Literary 





Acvertiser,” contributed to “ Herzog’s 
Encyclopeedia,” and was constant in his 
endeavours to revive the religious spirit of 
the place, by holding frequent Bible and 
prayer meetings, and taking daily walks of 
two or three hours’ duration with some of 
the students. 

So great was the conflict between mind 
and body, that he soon became prematurely 
old in appearance, though his excellent wife, 
a worthy helpmate and partner in his social 
and pastoral duties, was equally bright and 
energetic, and assisted with ready sympathy 
and conversational gifts scarcely inferior to 
his own. 

Tholuck’s broken constitution and fragile 
health necessitating rigid physical discipline, 
gave little hopes of his attaining the ripe age 
at which he departed this life. It was, per- 
haps, well for the interests of the school 
aod church that he had no children of his 
own to interrupt his public duties, the direct 
proclamation of that positive faith which 
resulted in such a vast family calling him 
their spiritual father, and echoing his pure 
gospel enunciations from so many pulpits 
and chairs in Germany. 

And not only so, from the: lamp he held 


aloft multitudes in distant lands first saw | 


the light of life, notwithstanding his absorb- 
ing function was the pastorate of students’ 
souls, on which all his natural and acquired 
gifts, especially his knowledge of oriental 
languages and his classical attainments, were 
brought to bear. Though, with regard to 
the latter he said emphatically, that there 
was idanger in a moral point of view “ of 
buying gold too dear, while studying the 


ae 
es 


ancient classics ” his sermons arc remarkably || 


free from disp!ay of learning, and anything || 
like abstruse arguments, notwithstanding the || 


transcendental tendency of his mind. 


His modest plainness is most desirable in || 


a German pulpit. So large a portion of the 
time cevoted to worship in these churches 
being occupied with music, the deep-toned, 
powerful choir of men and boys atter the 
great preacher’s soul-searching sermons 
many a time thrilled the heart of the passing 
stranger (uneccustomed to such an expres- 
sion of sacred harmony), with wonder and 
admiration, 

Tkoluck’s revered predecessor and pat- 
tern, Count Zinzendorf, the successful reviver 
of Moravian worship, laid great stress on 
hymnology. One of his own compositions 
(of which the following is a translation) is a 
favourite to this day in pious German house- 
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‘* Lead us day by day, 
Jesus, on our way; 
We would haste where Thou dost beckon, 
All our dangers Thou dost reckon. 
Lead us by the hand 
To the Fatherland. 


‘* Hard though now appears our lot, 
While with Thee we waver not, 
Never murmur at our crosses, 
Mortal pain or worldly losses. 

*Tis through trial here, 
We must reach Thy sphere. 

‘* When the pitying heart doth know 
Sorrow for another’s woe, 

Or beneath its own is sinking, 

Give us patience, faith unshrinking, 
Faith with Thee, our Heavenly Friend, 
To see and reach our journey’s end.” 

Such sacred songs as these, and others, 
resuscitated by Luther and contemporary 
reformers, from the original Moravian edi- 
tions, and repeated by men like Arndt, 
Lavater, and Tholuck, down to our own time, 


testify to the genuine spiritual life of the | 


Herrnhuters ; and though the morbid pecu- | 
liarity of some of their views prevented their 
keeping pace with the intellectual thought of 
the age, to them must be attributed much 
of that undergrowth of true religious phi- 
lanthropy which flourished in Germany 
near the hotbeds of cynicism and infidelity. 
In Germany, where majestic river sand val- 
ley-streamlets whisper to mute but mighty 
forests, tales of ruined castle and rebuilt 
cottage, of the manifold struggle which 
preceded internal union, of the suffering | 
which led to new life and growth, when 
volcanic fire and force fertilized the soil, | 
and giants in word and deed made ready 
with their ploughshare those fields of 
thought which their children are now sowing 
with such patient diligence; not yet too 
hurried by overgrown civilization to enjoy 
the pleasures of simple intercourse, or to 
cultivate the arts and amenities which en- 
hance its charm. 

For many years after time had laid its | 
heavy hand on the revered professor’s head, 
wrinkling his lofty brow and closing his’ 
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| nearly sightless eyes, his hospitable board 
| was made jocund by gentle humour and the 
| sallies of wit with which he interspersed 
the most serious subjects, though the ear- 
| nest purpose which lay beneath the surface 
| was not far to seek. 

| Some may differ from his reiterated opin- 
| ion, that ability to pass, without an effort, 
| from solemn to trivial subjects, is one sign 
| of a healthy spiritual state ; but however this 
| may be, all felt the better for 





* The radiant joy 
He spread around him, while he was intent 
On works of love and freedom, or revolved 
Complacently the progress of a cause, 
Of which he was a part.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The calm evening sunshine of this happy 
teacher’s days was gladdened by voices from 
far and near, telling of the blessing which 

| had rested on his labours. 

He, who had been despised by the learn- 
ing of the schools in early manhood, lived to 
hear himself called “the Father of the 
Church;” all the universities of Germany 
sent hearty congratulations when the star of 
the red eagle was presented to him by the 
Emperor William. His own crown of rejoic- 
ing, more glorious than that of King or 
Kaiser, was set round with many jewels, 
flickering stars which had followed him up 
the steep ascent that leads to higher life. 

Englishmen who are familiar with his sim- 
ple yet fervid sermons, penetrating gently 
like the dew of morning, will learn with 
satisfaction that it was the perusal of some 
of the works of our own divines, the evan- 
gelical activity he witnessed in England, and 
the example of Henry Martyn, which led 
him to think of entering the sacred ministry. 

May the kinship which connects us with 
the Fatherland ever thus further the increase 
of Christian fellowship and high co-operative 
enterprise. 

“ Till east and west without a breath 
Mix their dim lights, like life and death, 
To broaden into perfect day.” 


A. M, JEAFFRESON. 
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THE TWO COMBATANTS. 


By MADAME COULIN. 


PaRT SECOND—THE OTTOMAN TURKS. 


‘* Hope, faith, labour, 
Make a man what he ought to be; 
Never yet hath gun or sabre 
Conquered such a victory.”” 
I aM going to begin this chapter by telling 
you adream. Dreams are among the many 
mysteries which, by turns, dandle us from the 
cradle to the grave, and of which we may say, 
** We lie in the dark here, swathed doubly around, 


Yet are ‘ware of a sight, yet are ’ware of a sound, 
Beyond seeing and hearing.” 


Othman who dreamed this dream, and may 
be called the founder of the Ottoman empire, 
was the grandson of Shah Solyman, prince of 
the town and district of Nena, on the Caspian 
Sea ; who, in A.D. 1214, crossed the Caucasus 
with 50,000 horse, and would very likely have 


conquered all Armenia, and even Syria, had | 


not his movements been crippled by those of 
a greater chief than he, the noted Genghis 
Khan, who from the old Tartar hive had ap 
peared onthe scene with a new swarm, and 
having conquered Persia, was conquered in 
Asia Minor himself, and so, for the time, Shah 
Solyman turned back again. 

But Genghis hadanother conquest on hand, 
and this was China; and when he was lured 
away by the hope of this larger, richer gain, 
and died preparing to achieve it, Asia Minor 
was thrown open to other conquerors, and as 
troop after troop of Turks and Arabs trod it 
down, the only States left capable of resistance 
were a few belonging to the Greeks. 

Now Shah Solyman was amongst these 
Turks, and though he does not seem to have 
done more than reach the borders of Syria, 
which country he appears to have coveted, he 
never did more than take these expeditions of 
survey, and go home again; only his son did 
not go with him, for he was taken into the 
services of Aladin, Sultan of Iconium, and 
became lieutenant-general of his forces. And 
here, perhaps, I had best tell you that the 
word Sultan means a governor with absolute 
power, and was, I believe, first given by the 
troops themselves to their chief, in a moment 
of victory, after the taking of some town. 
Aladin, Turkish fashion, had all his own tribe 
with him, and, as they were numerous, they 
required, of course, many officers. When 





Aladin was dead these officers had at first 
high words about the division of his posses- 
sions, but they at last bethought themselves 
of all the Grecian States still unconquered, 
and, drawing lots which should have which, 
resolved to quarrel no more, but each be off 
and conquer his share. 

Now itis very likely these lots were drawn 
by arrows, as was the usual fashion, but how- 


| ever they were drawn the lieutenant-general’s 


son, Othman, drew cut for his lot the province 
of Bithynia—that beautiful province so 
delightfully near the grand, rich. luxurious 
city of Constantinople, and that glorious bit 
of Europe every Turk among them coveted. 
Perhaps it was thinking about it, and of that 
narrow Strait between his newly-allotted 
possessions and it, made Othman dream his 
dream ; for as an Alpine traveller, fatigued 
with climbing some Mont Blanc, is likely to 
see in his dream, precipices and avalanches, 
snow rivers and glittering glaciers, so the 
chief of an ambitious conquering race, whose 
mind, at least, has travelled over the objects 
of his ambition, is likely to dream dreams in 
which he sees those objects already attained. 

So Othman slept; and as he slept heseemed 
to see a tree grow out of his body: it grew and 
it spread, it was tall and stately, and _ its 
branches went on spreading till Europe, and 
Asia, and Africa were fairly overshadowed by 
them, and Othman saw in his dream that in 
these three great continents were mountain 
ranges, from which issued the grand old Nile, 


the Euphrates, with its twin brother the Tigris, | 


and the proud Danube of sixty navigable 
branches ; and on them all were borne the 
richly freighted vessels of many nations, and 
golden harvests reached their water’s edge, 
and forests filled up the distance; and the 
pith and the point of it all wasthat Othman saw, 
still in his dream, that on all these continents 
were many cities of the Moslems, whose 
minarets showed against the sky, and down 
from which came the vadjices of the muezzins 
as they called the faithful to prayer, as they 
are still called in the words, ‘‘ God is great; 
God is powerful; God is all-powerful.” 

And then suddenly, as at that call, all the 
leaves of the tree blew violently together, 
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till they blew themselves into the shape of a 
sabre, or Turkish sword, which turned and 
bent its point over Constantinople, whose 
straits changed into a beautiful ring, and the 
city itself into a fine jewel set in it; and the 
ring was so lovely Othman stretched out his 
hand to take it and put it on, when in a 
moment all vanished and he awoke, and lo! 
it was a dream. 

But it was a dream, whether dreamed in 
reality or devised as a lure for his troops, that 
Othman meant to do his part towards making 
come true. Bithynia was his as yet only 
by lot; his first step, therefore, was to get it 
into his possession. He wouid be nearer that 
beautiful jewel of a ring then. The moun- 
tains of Olympus, capped with snow, were in 
his way, but their passes were badly guarded, 
and he forced them easily ; and by July, 1299 
—for it is to be noted that the date was kept 
exactly—Othman was already before Nico- 
media. Brussa* and Nicomedia were the two 
places he most wished to conquer, and again 
and again he tried ; so fierce were his inroads 
that the Bithynians, who were Christian 
Greeks, called him ‘‘ that monster,” and every 
place that fell he fortified, and he abindoned 
the roving life of a Turkish marauding chief- 
tain,to hold all his conquests, and live in towns 
or hamlets till he hada capital town to live in, 
and yearly he added to his troops all who 
would serve him, and his ideas were fixed on 
that grand scheme of his dream, and he never 
went back from it. 

But the beautiful ring was not for him, and 
though, when he was old and weary, Orchan, 
his son, did take Brussa,and Othman had the 
joy of going to live in it and seeing it turned 
from a Christian town toa Mahommedan one, 
with a mosque and minarets, he died all too 
soon really to have any pleasure in it, A.D. 
1326; and the Turks still possess his reputed 
last testament, whose words are full of wisdom 
and moderation. 

And perhaps it was that Othman before his 
death wished to subdue all this lovely Bithynia 
more mercifully, for certain it is that the 
Christians of Brussa fared better than those 
of Nicomedia, since they were allowed to 
ransom themselves for 30,000 gold crowns. 
And I cannot help thinking those gold crowns 
are especially named because the coins of 
Greek cities were of brass or silver, and no 
imperial coin of Greece has, it is said, been 
found in gold, so that it is probable these gold 
crowns were fetched from other places orcoin- 
ed for the purpose of this ransom. As for the 
Nicomedians, whose city was taken two years 


* This word is occasionally spelt Prusa, Brusa, &c 


later, with them began the frightful custom of 
selling prisoners as slaves, for though the 
ordinary populations were allowed safe con- 
ducts to remove elsewhere, the poor widows 
of those slain in the defence of the city were 
handed over as a booty to those who had slain 
their husbands, and I may say it was the blot 
of Orchan’s reign that ever after he inserted 
a clause in every treaty of his many conquests 
allowing of this sale of prisoners, who were 
taken to Constantinople and sold there. 

And if you think about it, you will see just 
in that one circumstance the weak, tottering 
state the Eastern empire must have been in, 
that it did not dare to resent so bitter an in- 
sult as that of the priests of its own church 
being publicly sold in their own capital! But 
we must just take one glance more at this 
falling, tottering fabric of what had been 
once so mighty an empire, and you will notice 
how comp'icated its affairs were fast becoming. 
I shall tell it you in as few words as possible. 

The then emperor Andronicus III., who 
began his reign in 1320, had a lord of the 
bedchamber named John Cantacuzenus, and 
a young son also named John, but Paleologus, 
after an ancestor who had raised up the 
family. Now this lord of the bedchamber 
was also a noted historian, and a very learned 
man, and Orchan, the son of Othman, loved 
learning and learned men dearly, so he made 
am acyuaintance with him ; and as he wished 
to form connexions with the city of Constan- 
tinople, he asked to marry the historian’s gen- 
tle and beautiful daughter, Theodora. Orchan 
was sO near now, at Brussa, and so powerful, 
that though the young girl was a Christian, oft 
she had to go to Orchan’s harem. Perhaps 
had her father known he was so soon to be 
emperor, he might have refused, but it is at 
least very doubtful. However this may be, 
Andronicus, who had led a wicked, dissolute 
life, died when he had lived out only half his 
days, and finding himself dying, begged his 
historian to be his son’s guardian. 

But it is not an easy task to be a young 
emperor’s guardian, as Catacuzenus found. 
For the empress raised up so many difficulties 
and dangerous factions around him, that at 
last the poor historian, already out of his 
element, took another and deeper plunge by 
following evil advice, and taking to himself 
the empire. It was to be more a wonder he 
was not drowned in the deep hole he had got 
into, but in the civil war which followed, his 
son-in-law, Orchan, came to his help, and, as 
the young emperor Paleologus was now grown 
up, it was agreed the guardian and his ward 





should reign conjointly. Poor historian! it 
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was his third and last mistake, for though the 
ward married his other pretty daughter Helen, 
there were so many painful, bitter scenes 
between them that Catacuzenus thought it 
wise, and it was far wiser, to retire from being 
an emperor altogether and go back to his dear 
books. So he took his wife and went into a 
monastery, and there he gave himself up to 
writing a history of his own times, which was 
long after to be translated in Paris, and was 
just the most useful thing he could do; and in 
it he says how good, and religious, and gentle 
Theodora was, and seems to love her more 
than her sister Helen. Now, it is rather the 
custom to speak much of the faults of Orchan, 
so I am going to tell you his good point, 
which was his modesty. He never called him- 
self Sultan, only Emir, and I think if he had 
been a Christian and not brought up in that 
creed which holds all others in contempt, he 
would have been a fine fellow. As it was,a 
great sorrow laid him low, and perhaps in that 
bitter moment the gentle creed of his beautiful 
Theodora may have beenremembered by him. 

I recollect once being hastily called upon to 
go to the bedside of a poor Swedish iady, who, 
having left her native land to educate herself, 
and carried out all her plans, was joyfully 
looking forward to her return when an accident 
befell her. There she was, her boxes all packed 
with presents for the loved ones at home, her 
passport made right, her money ready. More- 
over, friends she had never hoped to see out of 
Sweden were in the town, en route for the same 
place of destination, and there she laystretched 
out on what was to prove too soon her death- 
bed. ‘‘ Don’t try to comfort me,” said she, 
“turn my face to the wall, for it’s hard to die 
disappointed, with all just as in one’s reach, 
and only a dying hand to grasp it.” 

Now just soit was with Orchan. He had 
one son, Solyman, on whom his heart was set, 
for he believed his to be the hand for that 
beautiful ring of the dream; and thinking 
now the time to seize it was fully come, he sent 
his son to Gallipoli with a fine body of horse. 
They landed, and all went well, till a slight 
accident, and being thrown from his horse while 
exercising his troops, cost Solyman his life. 

The beautiful Constantinople was not for 
him, and Orchan felt the blow so severely that 
he aied disappointed and heartweary. 

But the Turks had got a foothold, and the 
same year, 1359, of Solyman and Orchan’s 
deaths saw Amurath, son of Orchan, reigning 
as Sultan of Adrianople. One reason of their 
making such rapid progress had been the for- 
mation of the Janissaries, a formidable body 
of infantry, and they owe their existence as 





part of the Turkish army to Orchan’s wise 
thought that for European warfare cavalry was 
not sufficient. As for Amurath he formed the 
body guard called the Spahees, and much 
hoped to own Constantinople, but the beau- 
tiful city was not to fall to him. Still, when 
he died, he had good hopes his son Bajazet, 
surnamed ‘‘ The Lightning,” from the bril- 
liancy and speed of his exploits, would con- 
quer it, and many of the powers of Europe 
feared so too. They began to feel it was 
serious, so Germany, and France, and Hun- 
gary leagued together to drive away this 
Turkish invader, and save the jewel from his 
hand. But it never does to enter into a war 
boastfully, and the Hungarians went so far as 
to boast their lances strong enough to hold 
the sky up. Whether they were or not was, 
however, never called in question ; they were 
not strong enough to save themselves. Baja- 
zet fierce, pitiless, and a conqueror, drove 


them before him, and when they were gone | 


took the road to Constantinople. 

But the time was not yet fully come, and 
the beautiful ring was not even for him. 
With his hand all but seizing it he was called 
away by an unforeseen peril. The old Tartar 
hive had sent out a new swarm, and Bajazet 
must hurry off to save his territories in Asia 


from the grasp of Tamerlane, their chief. It | 
was Tartar against Turk, and Bajazet was | 


literally crushed, for no force, however valiant, 
can stand against valour and numbers com- 
bined. On the plains of Angora, which had 
seen so many famous fights long before, Baja- 
zet defeated, found himself also a prisoner. 
The Persian historians tell us he was kindly 
treated, but the Turkish account, and one 
would think it likely to know, speaks of his 
imprisonment in an iron cage, exposed to the 
insults of the populace. And I may hereadd 
that this cruelty of exposing prisoners to be 
insulted by the populace was common enough 
in that age, and that the first Eastern 
emperor in 1185, Andronicus, perished 
miserably in this way. Now I suppose it is 
impossible for us in our day to fancy the relief 
Christian Europe felt at this even temporary 
hindrance to the growing power of the Turks. 
For these inroads of the Moslem power 
—which we speak of so lightly—were then 
no light things to the European continent, and 
many glances were turned to the East, with far 
graver forebodings than there can ever be 
again. Bajazet had left many sons, but the 
youngest, Mohammed I., was chosen as the 
wisest to rule in his place. Like his father 
he had the ambitious spirit of a conqueror, 
and soon left the eastern empire but the barest 
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territories outside Constantinople, and he 
would have had that but for one adversary. 
This adversary seemed at first a very insigni- 
ficant one. He was quite a child when his 
father, John Castriot, whose kingdom of Alba- 
nia on the Gulf of Venice, once the old Epirus 
and Illyricum, the land of good wineand noted 
horsemen, had been conquered by the Turks, 
handed him over, with his two brothers, as 
hostages to Amurath, then Sultan of the Turks 
in Adrianople. Now you will read much of 
the clemency of this Amurath, but for all that 
it was only the clemency of a Turk ; he simply 
poisoned off the two brothers of the little 
child, George Castriot, but left him alive, 
thinking he could make him what he wished, 
and the chief work he had was to make him 
a Mahommedan. So he had him circumcised 
and let him live. But Amurath did not know 
the Albanians, and of course he had not read 
“ Childe Harold” and its— 


‘* Fierce are Albania’s children ; yet they lack 
Not virtues. ; . ; P 
Where is the foe that ever saw their backs? 
Who can so well the toil of war endure? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 

Than they, in doubtful time of troublous need, 
Their wrath how deadly.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADES 


George Castriot grew up nursing this wrath ; 
he had Turkish troops given him to command, 
but he kept his designs secret till his father 
was dead, and then he resolved to free Alba- 
nia. Sent against Hunis le Corrimus,a noble 
Christian Knight of Hungary, he joined 
him, forced the Sultan’s secretary to give him 
an order of permission to enter his native 
town, Croia, the capital of Albania, and once 
there resisted all the Ottoman power. So 
brave was he and so determined the Turks 
called him “Scanderbeg,” z¢, ‘“ Prince 
Alexander.” As for Amurath he tried every 
means of getting him out of Croia, and at last 
went and laid siege to the town himself, but 
it was of no good, he had only the shame of 
raising the siege, and he felt it such a shame 
| that the vexation of it killed him, though his 
end was owing, at the last, to treachery. 
“‘Evil deeds,” they say, “‘come home to 
| roost,” and never has it been more exemplified 
| than in the lives of ambitious conquerors. 

And the ring? Ah! the hand meant to 
| seize the ring was now prepared and ready ; 
| but of the cruel grasp that seized it I must tell 
| you in another chapter. 








OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 


BY HIS WIFE, 
Part VII. 


I weLL remember sitting one day alone in 
the smal! but pleasant apartments we had 
taken in the suburbs, while the sale of the 
lease was pending. All we had in the world 
consisted of a few pounds which remained 
from payment of pew rents. Only a day 
or two previously the blow described in the 
last chapter had fallen, which seemed to put 
an end to all hope of selling the lease. I 
had no pupils, and to trust to payment for 
literary work would have been absurd, for 
even had I had a MS. ready to offer a’ pub- 
lisher, I could expect no payment for months. 

Frank was from home, still trying to obtain 
a purchaser for the lease, but my hopes of his 
success were almost entirely crushed. “What 
will become of us?” I said to myself. “ The 





expenses of the chapel and other debts are 
still unpaid, and all means of payment out of 
the question. And as if this disgrace was 


not enough, how are we to live on here and 
pay even the small sum for rent after our 
three or four pounds are gone?” 

All at once a thought struck me “I 
must advertise for daily pupils, and I can 
take in the Zimes to read. Perhaps there 
may be an advertisement to suit me.” 

Without a moment’s delay, I put on my 
bonnet and proceeded to the nearest paper 
shop. Here I purchased a copy of the 
Times, and ordered it to be sent to me to 
read for an hour daily. 

I hastened home with the widely-circulated 
journal, threw off my bonnet, and seated 
myself to search its advertisement columns. 
All to no purpose. There were plenty of 
poor governesses advertising for situations, 
but few requiring their assistance, and not 
one for daily instruction. 

I passed on to the column for tutors. 
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‘‘ Frank’s voice is so much better,” I thought, 
“and he is clever at teaching, that night 
bring us in a guinea a week at least till he 
can obtain a curacy.” But this also was a 
failure ; and I continued reading the adver- 
tisements with a feeling of hopelessness which 
prevented me from understanding what I 
read. Suddenly my attention was arrested 
by strange words which I read, first with 
surprise, and then with a beating heart :— 
“To lady readers.—Wanted a lady reader 
to prepare and overlook juvenile MSS. for 


the press. An authoress who understands 
French and German, preferred Liberal 
salary.”’ 


The address was to a well-known publish- 
ing firm in London. I dropped the paper in 
my lap, and leaned back. *‘* Could I do it?” 
I asked myself. ‘Was I capable of judging 
of the merits or demerits of a MS.? Had I 
confidence enough for such a position?” I 
had almost answered zo to all these questions, 
when, with a sudden flush, came the reflec- 
tion that my impulse to go out and buy the 
Times might have been ordered by one of 
those singular coincidences which some call 
chance, but which I felt myself might be 
a Providence. 

“ Yes,” I exclaimed, “I will answer it; I 
can but be rejected. Still it is worth trying 
for.” 

I opened my desk and wrote a careful 
letter, which I sealed and addressed ; then, 
bowing my head in my hands on the desk, | 
prayed that my letter might be successful. 
After this, I made up a parcel of the periodi- 
cals which contained my stories, and a small 
allegory of which my friends spoke in praise 
of the style and composition, and addressed 
it to the advertisers. 

Again assuming my walking dress, I was 
going out to send off my letter and parcel, 
which were too precious to be trusted to 
others, when Frank appeared. 

“A letter and a parcel, Clara!” he said, 
his look of sadness changing to surprise. 
“Who is your correspondent ?” 

“An advertiser in the Zimes, Frank,” I 
exclaimed, lifting the paper from the floor 
and pointing out the advertisement. “ You 
can read it while I go and post the letter. 
I want to be in time.” 

I posted the letter and the allegory, and 
leaving the parcel at the Delivery Company's 
office, returned very quickly to explain to 
Frank what I had done. But he was in a 
most desponding mood, and it required all 
my hopefulness to battle with his dishearten- 
ing prognostications. 





“It's very kind of you, darling, to try to 
earn money at all,” he said. “ How do you 
think I shall approve of your going to the 
City every day to be shut up in an office? 
Besides, I'm sure to get a curacy, and then 


there will be no occasion for you to wear | 


yourself out in this way. It’s bad enough 
to have to take pupils.” 

“ But, Frank, I have no pupils, and you 
are without a curacy.” 

“ Well, dear, I’m on the look out for one, 
and I do not suppose you will be long with- 
out pupils; and as for that City thing, there 
will be hundreds of answers from ladies of 
far more experience than you ” 

“Yes, Frank,” I replied, sadly, “1 know 
there will ; but it is done now, and I'll quote 


the old proverb, ‘ Nothing venture, nothing || 


,99 


have. 


A week passed. The 25th of March was | 
approaching, but no further progress had | 
been made with the sale of the lease. Frank | 


had been taking duty in the country for a 
friend on the Sunday, and as he had not re- 
turned on Monday by one o'clock, I delayed 
the dinner. The clock had just struck two 
when I heard his latch-key turn in the door, 
and then rather stumbling footsteps on the 
stairs. I rose and opened the door, for I 
had joyful news to tell him. Then, as I 
started at the sight of his pale face, he stag- 
gered a few steps towards me, and fell pro- 
strate on the floor of the room at my feet, in 
spite of my efforts to save him. 

An earnest call of alarm for my landlady 
brought both her and her husband up-stairs. 
My poor Frank was raised from the floor 


and laid on the bed in our bedroom, which | 


fortunately opened with folding doors from 
the front room. How fortunately I did not 
know then. 

The doctor,who quickly arrived,on hearing 
all particulars and the anxiety of mind from 
which Frank had suffered, was apprehensive 
of brain fever. This, however, by God’s 
blessing on his skill and great attention, was 
mercifully averted. For two days and nights 
I watched by his bed, till the worst symptoms 
passed off; but even then the danger was 
not over, for the exhaustion which followed 
and loss of appetite was succeeded by an 
attack of sciatica. 

The pain and agony caused by this disease 
continued for eight months, and but for the 
tonics supplied by the doctor and the great 
attention he paid to my poor husband, he 
must have sunk under the suffering. Indeed, 
had the attacks of pain been continuous, in- 
stead of in paroxysms, no human frame could 
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have resisted the results. As it was, he rose 
from his bed helpless as an infant, and 
unable to walk without assistance. 

And in the midst of all this trial and suf- 
fering, it may be asked, how did we obtain 
the means for our support? I must go back 
to explain. I have often, during the many 
trials of our lives, adopted as my own the 
well-known words, “God has been better 
to me than all my fears ;” and never were 
they realized more truly than at this time of 
sorrow. During the absence of Frank on 
that Monday which immediately preceded 
his illness, a letter appeared for me on the 
breakfast-table, the writing unknown to me 
and the envelope business-like. I opened it 
hastily, and read in a few lines the over- 
powering news that I was requested to call 
at the office of Messrs. on Monday, 
at eleven o'clock, respecting the advertise- 
ment for a lady reader which had appeared 
in the Zimes on a certain date. 

For a few minutes conflicting feelings de- 
prived me of all appetite for my breakfast, 
hope and joy at the prospect of success, and 
regret that Frank was not with me to share 
my gladness. He had left on the Friday 





| evening, his friend, knowing his weak voice, 


wishing him to rest on the whole of Saturday 
that he might be strong for Sunday. I would 
not write to Frank, however, as I wished to 
pay my visit to the publishers first and ascer- 
tain how far I could hope for success. 

I can scarcely describe the agitation with 


| which I entered upon this interview, but my 


hopes on leaving were greatly increased. A 
most pleasant and gentlemanly man received 
me ; and after his explanation of all that was 
required, my fears of inefficiency vanished, 
and his last words were most encouraging. 

“*We have received more than two hundred 
answers to our advertisement, Mrs. Lee,”’ he 
said; “and from these have chosen six to 
call upon us. We were very much pleased 
with the style and composition of your little 
allegory, and you are one of the six. I 
ought to name also that the stipend at first 
will be only £100 a year.” 

“Only a hundred a year!” I said to 
myself, as I left the house, and felt as if 
treading on air. ‘“ Why, that is as much as 
Frank gets for a curacy! Ah, if we could 
but obtain enough to pay our little debts and 
those on the chapel by the sale of the lease, 
how comfortable we should be, for Frank is 
sure to get a curacy!” 

Alas, all these hopes were dashed to the 
ground by my husband's attack of illness the 
very same day. I did not tell him anything 





of the letter nor my visit during the first two 
days—indeed, I had in my sorrow entirely 
forgotten it. And even when the dangerous 
symptoms subsided, I hesitated to speak of 
the matter, fearing that after all it might come 
to nothing. 

Now and then a pang of dread would pass 
through my mind as to what we should do 
for more when the four pounds were gone, 
especially after the 25th of March had 
passed, I knew then that the lease had 
lapsed, and that Frank had no longer legal 
power to offer it for sale or renew it. I could 
not zow be a daily governess, for to leave my 
sick husband was impossible, or even to 
engage a nurse for him while I went to 
pupils, for this would have swallowed up all 
my salary. 

I remember feeling then, as I have often 
felt both before and since, like the Israelites 
before the Red Sea, with the mountains on 
each side of them and the warriors of Egypt 
behind. They could do nothing but obey 
Moses when he said, “Stand still.” I have 
been obliged to “stand still’? many times in 
my life, not knowing which way to turn. 
But as I once heard a good old minister 
say, “If we ave shut in on every side and 
obliged to stand still, we are zot shut in over 
head.” Surely Ineeded to remember this now. 

The gentleman I had seen had told me I 
should hear from him again, yet when, at 
the end of a week, a letter really appeared, 
I dreaded to open it. It arrived as before 
at breakfast time, and by this time I had 
discovered the convenience of the folding- 
doors. One stood open now, and from my 
seat at the table I could watch my husband 
and he could be cheered by a sight of the 
pleasant room, instead of being shut up 
alone in his bedroom. He was still very 
weak, yet as I prepared him a tempting 
breakfast he watched me earnestly, for he 
had a full view of the breakfast-table. 

As I carried the breakfast to him, he said, 
‘You've had a letter, Clara?” 

“ Yes, dear. Eat your breakfast, and you 
shall know all about it.” 

“Ts it good news or bad?” he asked ; 
and I knew by the tone that he also was 
anxious about our penniless position. 

‘‘ Neither good nor bad,” I replied; “ yet 
most hopeful. But do eat your breakfast 
first, Frank ; it’s a long story.” 

He made an effort to follow my advice, 
but with poor results; and then I told him 
all that had occurred respecting the adver- 
tisement which I had answered. 

For a few moments Frank seemed to enter 
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into my hopeful anticipations; then he said | 


suddenly, “Oh, Clara, I cannot endure to} 
think that you will be obliged to work for 
me ; and how can I spare you to go to town 
every day? And yet I can do nothing,” he 
added, hysterically. 

I felt myself turn cold at his words. 1 
had quite forgotten, while deciding that I 
could not leave my husband during the 
morning for pupils, that I should have to be 
from home perhaps all day if I obtained 
the City engagement. I recovered myself 
quickly, and endeavoured to soothe his ex- 
citement by a promise that I would seek for 
employment at home of some kind rather 
than leave him. 

For a moment I faltered in making this 
promise. Then I looked back on the past, 
and recalled my experience of His faithful- 
ness who has said, “Commit thy way unto 
the Lord, trust also in Him, and He shall 
bring it to pass.” 

And so it proved. I was again sent for, by 
the head of the London firm this time, who 
told me that the decision rested now between 
two, myself and another. 

“TI should be glad to give you the pre- 
ference, Mrs. Lee,” he said, kindly, “ but the 
other lady possesses one qualification which 
you have not, and that is, experience in 
reading and judging of MSS. At the same 
time, although I feel compelled to choose 
this lady for the position advertised, I shall 
be glad to include you in our staff of writers, 
especially in translating for us from the 
German, and I have no doubt the payment 
you will receive will equal, if not exceed, an- 
nually, the #100 a year which is the stipend 
to the reader.” 

I could scarcely reply, for this confirmation 
of my hopes seemed too good to be true, 
yet I ventured to say, “‘I presume it is work 
I can do at home ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” he replied. “ Perhaps 
you would prefer this to visiting the city 
daily ?” 

“‘ Indeed I should,” I said; “for I havea 
sick husband.” 

I was not then aware, as I am now, that, 
as a rule, business men avoid any reference 
to their own personal sorrows or to those of 
others with whom they have dealings, es- 
pecially when they interfere with certain rules 
in money matters. I received, however, a 
few words of sympathy, caused, no doubt, by 
his own recent trial. I heard afterwards that 
the head of the firm had on the previous day | 





buried his little girl of nine years, but he did 


not even hint at that fact to me. 


Before I left, a small book of German 
juvenile poetry was placed in my hands to be 
translated into English rhyme as a first trial. 
I was requested also to leave the stories I 
had written for magazines, which, if approved, 
would be purchased for republication in single 
volumes. I left the offices so cheered and 
comforted, that on reaching home, I could 
scarcely restrain myself from bursting in upon 
poor Frank with the joyful news. 

As it was, when I told him as quietly as I 
could restrain myself to speak, his pale face 
flushed, yet after lying still for a few moments, 
with closed eyes to regain composure, he 
placed his hand on mine, and said, “ Dear 
Clara, how often has God been better to us 
than all our fears ?” 

And now though unable to pay the debts 
on the chapel, we still had enough to live 
upon till Frank was again able to resume his 
duties. My stories were all accepted—which 
had appeared in magazines — other stories 
and translations kept me closely at work, 
sometimes all day for many months, yet I 
was able to spare time to attend to Frank 
and wait upon him when at last able to rise 
from his bed, yet too weak to walk without 
a stick and my assistance. 

The doctors visited him daily, sometimes 
twice a day, for six months, and when in the 
autumn I one day spoke of hiring a fly to 
take him for a drive, “ No, Mrs. Lee,” was 
the reply of this kind-hearted, generous man, 
‘“*T know your time is precious ; I will call in 
my carriage for Mr. Lee every fine morning 
when I go my rounds; the air and change 
will do him good, and he can sit and read 
while I visit my patients. But, my dear Mrs. 
Lee, you must not neglect your own daily 
walk, or we shall have you laid up next.” 

It was scarcely possible to express our 
gratitude and pleasure at this kind proposal, 
and from that day my husband rapidly re- 
covered. Christmas was approaching, how- 
ever, before he felt at liberty to apply for 
another curacy. 

In spite of pain and weakness, I have 
heard my husband say that the peaceful 
calm and seclusion from visitors and society 
were very enjoyable during the nine months 
of his illness, He said it reminded him of 
that verse in Isaiah xxvi. 20. “Come, my 
people, enter thou into thy chamber, and 
shut thy doors about thee ; hide thyself as it 
were for a little moment until the danger be 
overpast.” 

And, indeed, it was a time of danger ; for 
the solicitors of the estate on which the 
chapel stood were suing Frank for the rent. 
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| then, but never will his kindness be forgotten 


|| again, for the £10 did not come unasked for, 
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Indignant letters were being re-posted to us 
from our creditors whose amounts, though 
small, were large to us, and too large for 
them to lose, and we were helpless. 

All these troubles I concealed from Frank, 
for the letters contained most unjust accusa- 
tions against us of extravagance, recklessness, 
and even fraudulent conduct, which cost me 
many tears. I did not know then, as I know 
now, that to be in debt, whatever the cause, 
in this money worshipping age, justifies any 
one in considering a man as much a criminal 
as if he had broken every commandment 


And yet my husband's most cruel creditor 
was a woman, to whom he had shown the 
greatest kindness. This lady wrote to the 
bishop, and so misrepresented matters that 
his Lordship wrote to my husband, yet most 
kindly, on the subject. This letter I opened 
and answered. I could zo¢ show it to poor 
Frank. I explained, as was the truth, that 
my husband was to be pitied more than 
blamed, for a want of worldly knowledge 
which led him tobelieve without proof the 
statements made to him by the former owner 
of the lease, and other matters with which the 
reader is already acquainted. 

Frank, after his recovery, had an interview 
with the bishop, in which all was cleared up. 
Truly this twelve months of my husband’s 
clerical career was a period of darkness and 
shade, which has never been quite dissipated. 
There were some bright spots, however, and 
one, the greatest, was the kindness and 
liberality of the doctor ([ wish I could write 
his name for the world to know). After at- 
tention and care to my dear husband for 
eight months, which no money could repay, 
he refused to send him a bill, though often 
Years have passed since 


by Frank or myself. 

One trouble, however, arose where I least 
expected it, I had arranged to pay our rent 
and tradesmen monthly, and thinking no 
wrong, I wrote to the publishers who had 
purchased copyrights already amounting to 
440, and asked for payments of #10 a 
month. 

The money was sent me, with great objec- 
tions at the request, which, they said, obliged 
them to break the rule they had made to 
settle all accounts at Christmas. When the 
second month came round, I had to write 


and I was adding daily by the copy I sent 
them to what they owed me. After the 
fourth application, which; as usual, was 


answered under protest, I was obliged to ask 
both landlady and tradespeople to wait till 
Christmas for the next payment, rather than 
risk offending the publishers, which they all 
agreed to most kindly. 

Before that happy season had arrived my 
husband had obtained a curacy at Windsor, 
and I had to remain at our lodgings till the 
money should arrive from the publishers, that 
I might pay up everything before leaving. 

I think I may say that in no curacy before 
or since, have we been happier than in this 
pretty country town which contains so many 
local attractions. The residents in Windsor 
speak of their town in conjunction with Eton, 
from which it is only separated by the 
Thames, as containing five C’s. ‘The Castle, 
the College, the Camp, the Court, and the 
Cathedral ; and all these, with their surround- 
ings, are scarcely to be surpassed in any 
English locality. 

I had visited Windsor as a child, but to 
Frank it was new. As we first came in sight 
of the castle from the South-western Rail- 
way he became greatly interested. ‘This line, 
after leaving Datchett station, two miles from 
Windsor, curves for nearly two-thirds of a 
circle, the whole distance. The castle, there- 
fore, clearly seen from its high elevation, 
presents itself as the train proceeds in every 
position and onallsides. In fact the traveller 
nearly makes the circuit of the whole build- 
ing. 

The train enters the station at the foot of 
the hill on which the castle stands, and we 
entered the town under the shadow of its 
lofty battlements, and at the foot of steps 
leading to the terrace, which are very steep 
and number about 120. Frank had been 
silent for some time, and at last I said, 
‘Well, Frank, what do you think of Windsor 
Castle ?” 

“Tt is a glorious place, if only for its anti- 
quity,” he replied, in tones of evident admira- 
tion, ‘‘ but, as the residence of our Queen, I 
should say there is not a place in England so 
suitable as a stately and royal palace for an 
English monarch.” 

I quite agreed with him, and [I still re- 
member with pleasure the eight months of 
our stay. I was at the time closely engaged 
in writing for the London publishers, yet I 
found time to visit every spot so famed in 
history, and perhaps Frank and I had unusual 
advantages for seeing them thoroughly from 
our residence in the town and my husband’s 
position. 

Among our numerous friends was one who 
resided in the Castle in an official capacity, 
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and our opportunities when we visited him 
and his family for examining its wonders and 
antiquities were greatly multiplied. 

Perhaps in all England there is not a more 
lovely or extensive view than can be seen 
from the terrace, excepting of course that 
from the top of the Round Tower, which was 
an effort toclimb. But the terrace was easily 
attainable, and from it could be seen not only 
the towers of Eton College and the silvery 
|| Thames winding through the valley, but the 
little church of Stoke Pogis embosomed in 
trees, in the churchyard of which Gray wrote 
his famous elegy. 

The height of this terrace surprised me 
greatly. On one occasion in May while 
looking over the low balustrades upon the 
steep side of the hill I found myself above 
|| the tops of high trees which grow at different 
|| points either on one level or rising one 
above the other even to the terrace. 

Close to where I stood reached the upper 
branches of several acacia trees, their elegant 
white drooping blossoms hanging gracefully 
in rich profusion from the branches. 

Here and there the grey walls or towers of 
the Castle overlooking the terrace are covered 
with roses, honeysuckles, and other creeping 
plants, and the banks of the old moat, now 
dry, which surround the Round Tower are 








| 
| 
| laid out in the most luxurious garden par- 
| 


terres, in which flowers of every hue flourish 
at various seasons of the year, filling the air 
with their perfume. 

We very soon made acquaintances who 
were ready to obtain admission for us to 
Eton College and the chapel, speech day 
occurring while we were at Windsor. 

It was very pleasant also to stroll along 
the meadows bordering the Thames and 
watch the Eton boys with their boats. One 
of the masters told me that no boy in the 


learnt to swim. 

The Military Chapel at Windsor also 
greatly pleased me. The fronts of the gal- 
leries, which extend round three sides, are 
almost hidden by brass tablets, containing 
records of the victories in which the Guards 
were famed for bravery and valour— 
Waterloo, Alma, and Inkerman, with other 
places of note too numerous to mention. 
At Windsor isa military station for the 


Guards, and, I believe, the Household 
troops. ‘The military bands were simply 
delightful. 


I generally managed to get my writing 
and other household duties over in time for 
the half-past four service at St. George’s 








Chapel in the castle precincts. The’ chapel 
with its banners and brasses is in itself an 
object of attraction, but the glerious music 
was the greatest inducement to me. Yet 
the soft intoning of the prayers in the sub- 
dued light and stillness of the chancel, in 
which we sat, gave a soothing solemnity to 
the words, to which the Magnificat, the Nunc 
Dimittis,and the Anthem seemed a fitting and 
joyful ending. 

But I am describing the lights only of our 
stay at Windsor, yet 


‘* Coming events cast their shadows before ” 


even from the first week of my arrival. 
Frank had preached on Christmas Day and 
Sunday evening ; congregations as well as 


individuals like novelty. His sermons pos- | 


sess the charm of originality both in matter 
and texts, and his first words alarmed me. 

* Oh, Clara, it is such an enormous church, 
with immense galleries and a large congrega- 
tion. I’m afraid I was not heard last Sunday 
evening, and the effort to raise my voice so 
exhausted me that when I entered the vestry 
after the service I felt quite faint.” 

I concealed my anxiety at this news, and 
said, “ You are still weak after your illness, 
dear Frank ; no wonder you found preaching 
an effort, but you will gain strength in this 
pure air, and the change will do you 
good.” 

On the day following, which was Sunday, 
I accompanied Frank to church, and was 
introduced to the rector and his wife. The 
building astonished me by its size ; it was one 
of those old-fashioned churches which Frank 
says are most difficult for the voice. The 
morning congregation appeared small when 
scattered over its large proportions, but in 


the evening I trembled for my poor hus- | 


band. 
I had chosen a seat in the gallery that I 
might look over the church, and whilst I 





watched the people crowding in, as I had | 


been told, eager to hear the new curate, my 
pride in him was mixed with painful anxiety. 
Frank I knew would never make himself 
heard in this atmosphere, although a few of 
the windows were let down to admit the cold 
wintry air. 


I sat in a front seat not far from the pulpit, | 


which hid the communion table from me, so 
that I could not see Frank, but I enjoyed the 
simple form of the service, although great 
parts of it were sung by a large and well 
trained choir, who sat in the gallery in front 
ef the organ. Not a shadow of Ritualism 
had as yet fallen upon Windsor church. 
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Much as the service pleased me, I think 
the most imposing part of it was when the vast 
congregation arose, especially to sing. The 
volume of sound caused by so many voices 
and a magnificent and powerful organ was 
perfectly overwhelming. I had almost for- 
gotten that my poor, weak Frank had to 
preach to this vast concourse of people, yet 
I knew he would rivet their attention by the | 
subject and the manner of its delivery 7 they 
could hear him. I saw him ascend the pulpit 
stairs and stand before them with a face as 
pale as death, and from that moment I knew 
no peace till he had finished his sermon. 

I could hear every word, and those at a 
certain radius from the pulpit I knew must 


have heard him by their close attention. But | 


beyond that I felt it was hopeless. 

I was glad to get him home carefully | 
wrapped up, although our apartments were 
close at hand. But his exhaustion was 


terrible to witness, and his efforts to be heard | 


had produced such profuse perspiration that | 
it was necessary for him to entirely change | 
everything he wore. 

““They could not hear me under the gal- 
leries nor in the organ gallery, Clara,’ 
sadly ; “the rector tells me that my sermon 
last Sunday had so attracted those who heard | 
itthat they had spread my fame far and wide ; 
hence the enormous congregation. I fear my 
illness has ruined my voice.” 

“TI hope not, Frank,” I replied; “we 
must wait and hope that as you get stronger | 
voice will recover its! 
tone.” 

And so we prayed and trusted and hoped, | 
but it was not tobe. The rector, in the kind- 
est manner, tried to make the services easy 


for my husband, indeed he sent him often to | 
officiate at a small chapel of ease, which was | 
usually supplied by the curates of the mother | 


church, but all to no purpose, and at the end 
of six months the rector told Frank he must 


’ he said | 


most reluctantly engage another curate with a 
stronger voice. 

This very dark shadow which fell upon us 
now had not been the only one while at 
Windsor. Soon after our arrival some of the 
creditors with whom debts were incurred 
while Frank was incumbent of that ruinous 
chapel found us out, and pressed for their 
money with threats of legal proceedings. 

In his horror of such a disgrace he con- 
fided his present and past position to a friend, 
who most generously offered to lend him 
£50. But for this kindness I dare not 
think of what the consequences might have 
been. 

At that time I was expecting a small 
balance of the £107 I had earned in one 
year from the publishersin London. I expec- 
ted to continue this literary work and to earn 
| another £100 during the next year, and from 

that I could have easily spared £12 Ios. 
a quarter to repay our truly kind friend, as 
Frank’s stipend was £120 a year. Alas, 
when I received the balance I was gently and 
| politely told that for the present Messrs. —— 
| had no more literary work to offer me! 

“They are offended at my asking for 
| money, Frank,” I said as I read the letter ; 
| “and yet I told them you were ill.” 

Frank considered my supposition impos- 
| sible, but I discovered many months after- 
| wards that I was right. 








A friend met one of their travellers and 

| said to him, “ Your firm do not employ Mrs. 

Lee in any of their literary work now, I 
| hear.” 

“No,” was the reply; “she was always 
| asking for money, and Mr. , our head 
' of the firm, has a great objection to it.” 

When the notice came for my husband 
to leave Windsor our position, with all these 
accessories, may be readily imagined. How 
\it affected us shall be told in the next 

' number. 
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AND WORK. 


A STRANGER cannot be long in Marseilles 


without catching sight of some reference to 
the Phoceans. Who were the Phoceans? 
he asks, and why do the Marseillese think 
so much of them? 

Thereby hangs a tale, a tale romantic in 
itself, but doubly so to Marseillese ears, since 
it asserts for them an ancestry of which any 
people might be proud. Six hundred years 
before the Christian era, when greater part of 
Gaul was a wilderness and its inhabitants 
little better than savages,a Greek trader, 
named Euxenes, landed from a bay east of the 
mouths of the Rhone. The Gallic chieftain | 
whodwelt in the neighbourhood welcomed the | 
enterprising stranger, and invited him to a 
feast he was about to give on the marriage of | 
his daughter. Among the Gauls it was the | 
custom for the maiden to wait until the end | 
of the feast and then entering with a cup of 
wine in her hand to present it to the man of | 
her choice. To the astonishment of all, 
Gyptis, the heroine of the occasion stopped 
before Euxenes and offered him the cup. 
Nann, her father, accepted her choice as an 
inspiration from the gods, and as a dowry 
bestowed on his new son-in-law the bay where 
he had landed. Euxenes at once began | 
to lay the foundations of a town, and while 
building it sent a message to his countrymen 
to come ard occupy it, which they did the 
following year, bringing with them vine-cut- 
tings and olive-cuttings and a statue of the 
goddess Diana. Such, according to the 
most ancient historians, was the poetic origin | 
of this great commercial city. 

The stranger who enters Marseilles from 
the bay will see a far grander sight than 
Euxenes did ; not so the traveller from the 
North. His entrance is made through a very 
ordinary railway terminus, into a dull square 
which gives no idea of the beautiful city at 
which he has arrived. He gets into the | 
omnibus of his hotel, and descending a 
boulevard, finds himself, ere long. in the very | 
heart of Marseilles driving through its prin- | 
cipal thoroughfare.. This thoroughfare ex- 
tends in a direct line from the northern 
environs of Marseilles to the harbour, under 
the successive names of the Rue de la Made- 
leine, the Allées de Meilhan, the Rue de 
Noailles, and the Rue de Ja Cannebiére. 











The Allées are lined with trees, and are 
the favourite resort of the Marseillese during 
the Flower Market and whenever a band 
plays. The Rues de Noailles and de ja 


| Cannebitre are really fine streets. Here all 


the best hotels and grandest cafés are found. 
The former cost the city about a quarter of a 
million sterling, while the latter has always 
been the pride of Marseilles. Seen in the 
southern sun, its balconies and its shop-fronts, 
screened by bright-coloured awnings, its 
pavements thronged, its cafés filled with 
guests, the distance ending in a crowd of 
masts, with their flags gently waving in the 
soft Mediterranean breeze, the Cannebiére 
presents a ‘out ensemble that must impress 
every stranger. 

At the junction of the Rues de Noailles 
and de la Cannebiére they are crossed at 


right-angles by another direct line of streets | 


and boulevards, extending for a distance of 


'more than three miles, from one side of the 


city to the other. These two great avenues 
are the chief arteries of Marseilles, and are 
constantly traversed by luxurious tram-cars 
at very moderate fares. 

But no one can have an idea of the great 
extent or beautiful situation of Marseilles, 
who has not ascended the steeps leading to 
Notre Damede la Garde, or atleast gone as far 
as the Jardin Bonaparte. The former effort 
is not a great one, and fully repays the slight 
fatigue. For beneath you lies all Marseilles, 
in a vast amphitheatre of rocky hills whose 
summits are peaked and jagged, and whose 
sides are spotted here and there with green 
patches, suggestive of vineyards and olive 
gardens, in many cases probably the luxurious 
retreats of the wealthier inhabitants. Inter- 
secting the mass of flat red roofs in the city 


| below, you see strips and squares of green. 
| These are avenues of trees with which every 


wide street and open space is shaded, In 
the centre, running up into the heart of the 


city is the old Port, nearly two-thirds of a 


mile long, filled with the sails of all nations. At 
its entrance are two forts, and on an eminence 
a little below Notre Dame de la Garde, is 
the lighthouse, and near it the palace, built 
for, but never occupied by, Napoleon III. 
Beyond the Port to the west, and connected 
with it by a canal is the new harbour of La 
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Joliette, protected by a long mole, and still 
further on are the new docks of “‘Za Lazaret, 
of “Arene,” and of the “Bassin National.” 
Turning from the city to the sea, the eye 
is charmed by a group of islands which lie a 
short distance from the mouth of the old 
port, and which, as the sun sets, stand out 
| quite black against the golden background. 
|| Two of these islands are linked together by 
a powerful dyke, and form a natural harbour 
in which vessels condemned to quarantine 
lie. The nearest of the group is crowned by 
|| a castle, the “Chateau ad’ Jf,” formerly a state 
| prison, and in which Mirabeau was con- 
| fined. 
Notre Dame de Ja Garde, our stand-point, 
} 








is a huge modern church in the Romano- 
|| Byzantine style, its tower crowned with a 
colossal statue of the Virgin almost 40 feet 
| high. A staircase inside the statue renders 

it possible to ascend into its head and to see 
|| the beautiful panorama through its eyes. The 

church is evidently a very sacred place to the 
poorer classes in Marseilles. Its walls are 
covered with small paintings, the great ma- 
jority, evidently made by youthful and un- 
skilled hands, picturing interventions by 
“ Notre Dame,” on behalf of her faithful 
children. Many varieties sometimes of acci- 
dents or positions of danger, are represented. 
People travelling in a mountainous region 
and almost lost in a snow-storm. Zouaves 
on the field of battle, or an Explosion in a 
street. A child being run over, a woman 
falling out of a window, a man arrested by 
gens-d’armes or in the presence of the judge, 
a family round the sick-bed of a parent. In 
every case Mary appears descending to deliver 
the sufferers. One was rather striking, from 
its subject and the legend painted beneath. 
A raging sea, two men on a mast, a ship 
going down struck by forked lightning. The 
mother and child appear above the storm 
with a rope and an anchor, and underneath 
is this verse : 














‘*Bonne mére au milieu de l’orage, 
Ma voix a crié, Sauve moi, 
Et tu m’as repondu, Courage, 
Enfant, mon ceil veiile sur toi.’’ 
One picture still more touching represents a 
dead baby in a cradle, the mother consoled 
by a vision of “ Notre Dame,” with the words, 
“Consolatrix-afflictorum,” written beneath. 
On the opposite side of the Port, at a corner 
of the Rue Radeau, is a veritable monument of 
antiquity, which shows how deep-seated in 
the human heart is this confidence that every 
escape from danger is due to the interven- 











is the custom in Marseilles of commemora- 
ting such an intervention by some public 
testimony recording the event. _It is nothing 
but alittle, ugly bas-relief, daubed with some 
green paint. The people who live in the 
neighbourhood fancy it has something to do 
with the arrival of St. Lazarus in Marseilles, 
and venerate it accordingly, but the learned 
declare that it is an “2x Voto,’ placed there 
by a certain Valisinius to the rural Hercules, 
and the god Sylvanus, returning thanks to 
them for an escape from shipwreck. 

We shall have hereafterto refer to the strong 
Republican sentiment of Marseilles, and the 
signs of its want of sympathy with the priests, 
but there are undoubtedly many ardent 
Catholics in Marseil'es. In the great pilgri- 
mage to La Salette in 1872, the Marseillese 
were the first to arive, singing, 

** Dieu de clemence, 
Dieu protecteur, 
Sauvez, sauvez France 
Au nom du Sacré Cceur.” 

Notre Dame de la Garde stands on the 
highest point of the promontory fto the east 
of Marseilles called the Corniche. The 
drive round its base and along the sea-shore 
towards La Ciotat, is one of the most beautiful 
in the world. Winding, doubling, now run- 
ning out sharply into the sea, now receding 
into a tiny bay, the road is constantly affording 
new views of scenery always enchanting, but 
intenselyso to one who sees the Mediterranean 
for the first time. ‘To feast one’s eyes on 
that vast expanse of blue, not steely, as in 
our northern clime, but of rich indigo, just 
lightly crested with foam as it breaks under 
a south-westerly breeze along the sandy shore, 
embraced by rocks whose picturesqueness 
recalls the beautiful bays of the Isle of Wight, 
only on a grander scale, must awake in the 
most ordinary mind a sentiment of reverence 
and delight, as it recalls a few of the associa- 
tions which, from childhood, have connected 
themselves with the Mediterranean. “The 
Sacred Sea,” as Kingsley calls it in his prose 
Idylls, “The Sea of all Civilisation,” and 
almost all history, girdled by the fairest coun- 
tries in the world; set there that human 
beings from all its shores might mingle with 
each other and become more humane—the 
Sea of Egypt, of Palestine, of Greece, of Italy, 
of Byzant, of Marseilles,—the sea, too, of 
Algeria, and Carthage, and Cyrene, and fair 
hands now desolate; surely not to be desolate 
for ever—the “Sea of Civilisation!” Sea of 
Civilisation here most truly, for all round 
this Corniche, either into Marseilles through 
the suburb of St. Lambert, or by the fine 








tion of a divine protector, and how ancient 
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avenue called the Prado, tram-cars are run- 
ning every few minutes. And yet, save 
by their passage, or that of an ordinary 
carriage, the Corniche is as little disturbed 
as the most devoted lover of Nature 
could wish. 

These luxurious omnibuses are but one 
sample of the civilisation which, in ma- 
terial things, has always distinguished Mar- 
seilles. Yet the culture of the Marseillese 
seems to be rather of the useful and the 
beautiful than the mental and the ethical. 
Thus, literature seems to occupy a small place 
in their interest compared to music. In 
1821, a school for music was founded, which 
school has been succeeded by a ‘‘Gonserva- 
toire.” “Orphéons,” or musical societies, are 


following description of one of their streets | 
is quoted from Horace Bertin, a Marseillese 
author. 

“The Rue Mayousse is no wider than your 
hand. It tumbles down from the height of 
St. Laurent to the quay of the old Port in a | 
charming disorder, which allows you to ima- 
gine all kinds of surprises. It is tortuous, 
abrupt, extravagant ; astreet, made rather for 
goats than for men. Its houses, hidden in 
deep shade, seem to lean carelessly one 
against the other as if their sole object was 





to be found now in every quarter of the city. 
This passion for music is only equalled by | 
their love for flowers. About midsummer a 
portion of a week is devoted to a flower mar- | 
ket inthe Allées de Meilhan. All Marseilles | 
is there, and it would be strange if a real} 
Marseillese omitted to buy his vase of| 
flowers. | 
But these are their lighter amusements, the | 
Marseillese reserve their most earnest thoughts | 
and most active efforts for two subjects :— | 
Politics and Commerce. Hemmed in by| 
mountains on the one side, and desolate | 
wastes on the other, Marseilles has offered | 
no temptation to military genius to make her | 
the centre of an over-bearing domination. | 
Left to herself, she has been able to intensify | 
her own individuality, which has ever con- | 
sisted in the love of liberty and of commerce. | 
When the great Revolution of ’89 was reach- | 
ing its acutest crisis, the march to Paris of | 
“six hundred Marseillese who knew how to 
die,” gave it tremendous impetus. Their | 
memory is enshrined in Rouget de Leille’s| 
“ Hymn of the Marseillese,” the chanting of | 
which has been the tocsin of every insurrec- | 
tion. 
This love of liberty and commerce is one | 
of the truest marks of their Greek ancestry, | 
but the actual Greek type, it would, perhaps, 
be difficult to find except among the sea- 
faring population of Marseilles. A casual 
observer can scarcely fail to see faces among 
the women on the quays which seem to re- 
call it. But if their Greek origin manifests 
itself in republican proclivities, the fisher- 
people of Marseilles are like their class every- 
where else, in all that concerns private 
life, conservative to the backbone. They 
still crowd together in a quarter of the town 
inhabited by their forefathers from remote 
antiquity. In the “Tour de France,” the 








ANCIENT STREET INHABITED BY PURE MARSEILLESE, 


to catch a glimpse of the fishing-boats along 
the quay, and of the sparkle of the fish lying 
in their baskets. It is really a piece of good 
luck to see these old houses; shored up, 
black and full of gaps, yet wearing proudly 
their ancestral scars, with their ever-open 
windows, out of which hang the end of nets, 
wet linen, and all kinds of picturesque rags. 
From the little spots of blue sky visible be- | 
tween the roofs fall a thousand sparkles of | 
light, which, seizing hold of every projection | 
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however small, illuminate the old sign-boards, 
the dirty, over-hanging roofs, the most en- 
crusted walls, giving an indescribable air, at 
once festive and whimsical to this last asylum 
of the pure Marseillese. The fishermen 
who go up and down this precipitous alley, 
brown and sunburnt, their pipes in the corner 
of their mouths, their threadbare caps, 
the colour of tobacco, hanging over one 
ear, or oftener stuck straight on the head, 
the red waistband round their loins, and 
their long, black, stockings, ending in sabots, 
have preserved the classic costume with- 
out alteration. The dress of the women 
of the Rue Mayousse is equally unchanging. 
Whether at their door-step, or leaning out of 
their windows, or on the quay, they are al- 
ways seen wearing a printed calico dress, 
with a muslin cap, negligently placed on the 
top of their heads, the ribbons hanging over 
the cheeks. It is amongst them that one 
discovers the beauty and the suppleness of 
the race which has such great affinities with 
the Greek. 

“ Towards five or six in the evening, when 
the boats return, and the fishermen begin to 
drag their nets over the flagstones of the 
quay, the women and children come running 
down and swarm round the large baskets of 
fish. Then it is you may hear in pure Pro- 
vengal cries, oaths, jokes, merry talk—the 
explosion, in a word, of all the gaiety and 
spirit of these poor people. 

“And still in the Rue Mayousse shin 
habits,or rather the antique Provencal virtues. 
Sobriety, traditional philosophy, unanxious 


e tae 





poverty,are there held in honour. Nobody is 
ashamed to dine in the streets on an onion, a | 
tomato, or a sardine. You may see two 
fishermen while mending their nets, eat with 


relish a bit of bread dipped in oil, and go 
afterwards on the little square of St. Laurent 


to toast themselves in the sun and smoke 
their long pipes. Pleasures, cheap and sim- 
ple, it is true, but quite sufficient for this 
peaceable and serene population of pure 
Marseillese, for whom the liberty to live in 
face of the sea, in an air, transparent, light, 
luminous, and far from the unreal and agitated 
life of the rest of the city, seems to afford 
complete satisfaction, and to be the sole am- 
bition of their lives.” 

Conservators of the antique habits and 
customs, and reproducing, doubtless, the 
very spirit of their ancestors ; these represen- 
tatives of the old Marseillese have drawn 
around them an immense population whose 
numbers now cannot be far off three and 
a half millions of souls. More or less diluted 








by the continual inflow of foreign elements, 
we probably see the peculiar characteristics 
of this vast community focussed in the little 
people of the Rue Mayousse. 

Certainly, that which is the centre of inter- 
est for them is the centre of interest for all 
Marseilles. The old Port has been at once 
the germ and the cradle, and still is the fecund 
source of that gigantic commerce which has 
made Marseilles the first city for business in 
France, and one among the ten or twelve 
great commercial capitals of the world. 

On its quays, or more likely still, in the 
many different kinds of drinking places in its 
neighbourhood, one may hear a perfect Babel 
of languages. French, English, Russian, Swe- 
dish, Austrian, Italian, Turk, Greek, Tunisian 
and Spanish. One million and a half of 
sailors enter the port of Marseilles every year. 
In every twenty-four hours sixteen vessels and 
ten steamers enter on an average into the 
docks of Marseilles, and as many more go 
out in the same time. In 1875 the number 
of vessels entering and leaving the port were : 


Arrivals... 8,757...Tonnage 2,527,20°, French meas. 
Departures 8,676.6 do. 2,521,750 do. 
Of these 10,931 were sailing vessels 

6,502 do, steamers. 


Of the steamers, 204 belonged to the great 
steamboat companies of Marseilles. First 
among them, by the nun.ber and character 
of their vessels is the company, styled “AZessa- 
gertes Maritimes de France.’ ‘Their steamers 
go to Spain and Algiers, to Egypt, the Levant 
and Syria ; to India, China, Japan, Batavia, 
Réunion, Mauritius, and Eastern Australia. 
They are said to be floating palaces, nothing 
having been left undone to render the cabins 
and saloons attractive. As a whole, how- 
ever, the steamboat traffic of Marseilles has 
considerably declined during the last few 


| years, owing, doubtless, to the opening of the 


Brindisi and other routes to the East. 

The ever-increasing importance of the 
colony of Algeria will indemnify Marseilles 
for this loss, as she must always remain the 
channel of its trade with France. In 1872 the 
maritime exchange between Marseilles and 
Algeria amounted to 1,963 vessels, carrying 
932,500 tons. The imports from Algeria 
in 1874 were: 

50,000 tons of Alfa. 


400,c00 tons of minerals. 
1,000,070 head of cattle. 


200,c00 tons of of grain. 


The colony is now well supplied with rail- 
ways, which continue to spread. Marseilles 
is their true starting point and the link in 
which theyall meet and are united to France. - 
The chief import of Marseilles is Corn 
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from eastern Russia and the Danubian 
principalities. It is a trade, however, in 
which there are tremendous oscillations. 
When there is an unusual harvest in France, 
it is next to nothing. This gives rise to two 
selfish proverbs ; “ A/arseille ne mange amats 
que lorsque les autres pays meurent de faim.” 
For “ guand le blé va tout va.” 

After cereals from the Black Sea, and the 
Algerian wools and iron minerals, the other 
leading imports are wines from Spain, teas and 
siks from China, petroleum from the United 
States, woods from Canada, hides from South 
America, guano from Perv, sugar from the 
Antilles, coffees from La Céte-Ferme, olea- 
ginous grains from different parts, especially 
the west coast of Africa. Finally, there are 
the oranges which commence arriving from 
all directions in December. Women carry 
the baskets on their heads from the vessels to 
the quay, running to and fro along a slender 
plank. Crowds collect round the baskets and 
no one thinks anything of eating an orange at 
the merchant’s expense. At times they are so 
plentiful, that unfortunate actors get pelted 
with them in the smaller theatres. 

The exports of Marseilles mainly consist of 
the cements of Aubagne, of tiles and bricks 
from the works at St. Henri, and of wines 
taken in passage to other French ports; of 
stones from the Alps, and coals from the 
Cevennes, and of salt from the pans, on the 
Mediterranean shore. 


The Imports in 1873 amounted to £34,740,960 sterling 
The Exports do. do, £35,485, 120 


Arising out of her maritime commerce, 
Marseilles has many great industries of her 
own. Thus, she has metallurgic works 
for the minerals, mills of various kinds 
for the corn and oily grains, and tanneries for 
the making into leather the goat-skins bought 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. But 
the grand industry of all is the manufacture 
of soap. Fora century Marseilles has been 
the chief soap-boiler in the world. In 1875 
789,691,000 lbs. of soap she manufactured, 
worth nearly £2.500,000 sterling. 

Marseilles then is one of the great com- 
mercial capitals of the world. It is the per- 
manent home of between three and four 
millions of people, and the centre of in- 
numerable lines of communication with every 
part of the Mediterranean. Its influence 
goes far beyond the ‘Sea of Civilisation,” 


and extends into Africa, eastern Asia, the In- | 


dian Archipelago, and Southern America. 
There have been cities as finely situated in a 
commercial sense; but like Damascus, or 


Constantinople, or Venice, their glory is a 
thing of the past. Marseilles has existed 
more than 2,000 years, and seems as young 
as ever, 

Evangelically, Marseilles might be the key 
to the Mediterranean. We cannot imagine 
the Apostle Paul neglecting such a centre as 
Marseilles, when we find that it was to simi- 
lar places—Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
Rome, that he gave his chief cares and made 
his longest stays. And yet since the days of 
the great Evangelists of France in the second 
and third centuries, it has hardly ever heard 
the voice of an Apostle of Christ. No doubt 
this is chiefly owing to the attitude of intol- 
erance maintained for so many centuries by 
the Clerical church. But that intolerance can 
no longer be exercised ; indeed, the public 
opinion of Marseilles would appear to be 
quite opposed to clericalism, since the muni- 
cipal authorities have for the first time this 
year interdicted all religious processions in 
the streets. 

It is true there are Frotestant churches in 
Marseilles, but it is a singular fact that 
thou.h the south of France has always been 


a stronghold of Protestantism, the descend- | 


ants of the Huguenots do not number more 
than 20or 30thousand ina population of nearly 
3,500,000. Among these Protestants there 
are some who are doing good work, and all 
their churches and societies deserve our 
sympathy when we consider they are holding 


|up the banner of a purer faith and practice 


in the midst of an overpowering flood of 
superstition and irreligion. They have free 
schools, orphanages, a hospital, and an 
infirmary ; a young men’s Christian associa- 
tion, a sailor's club and reading rcom, and 
an Ouvroir conducted by a iady. The 
‘‘ Mission Interieure,’ and a“ Soctéé d’ Evan- 
gelisation” are at work, but we gathered 
that these more directly religious works 
do not get much suyport. We thought it 
ominous to find “Zhe Bible, Tract, and Book 
Depot” shut up, and were considerably im- 
pressed by the despairing tone of both the 
excellent pasteurs to whom we had the good 
fortune to be introduced. 

And yet we believe that the time has come 
when an effort commcnced in the right spirit, 
and by the right men, would prove successful. 

First, because of the za/zona/ movement to- 
wards Religion, and especially towards a 
purer and simplerreligion. ‘This we believe 
has been going on for years, but since the 
close of the war it has become mo:e and 
more manifest. 

The basis of much that is called clericalism, 
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and in a sense rightly S0, since it tends to 
brings minds more under the influence of 
the priests, lies, we believe, in this wide-spread 
craving after a more earnest, religious lif. 
With the mass it wastes itself in an intense | 
| faith in the power and beneficence of “ Notre | 
Dame” in moreardentadoration of the “‘ Sacré 
Coeur,” 
and Paray-Monial, and in votes against 
Gambetta and the Republic. But among 
men of intelligence it takes a more enlight. 
ened form. ‘They are asking if they cannot | 
worship God apart from all the puerilities of | 
medieval ritual, apart from all the corrupting 
influences of the confessional and of Jesuit- 
ism. They are asking whether France has 
not already such a religion in her Protestant 
church, and whether it would not be a wise 
thing both for themselves and their families 
if they were to adopt it. ‘This is the cry of 
a smail company of philosophers and journal- 
ists, and it is undoubtedly very remarkable. 


Quite as remarkable is the success which | 


all earnest Christian workers find just now in 
France. 


Paris for a true religion than the way in which 
they have accepted and supported Mr. 
McCall's interesting mission among them. 
Twenty-two rooms, in various parts of Paris, 
some holding three to four hundred people, 
with twenty-four meetings 
Sunday, and about four on an average every 


night in the week, is a remarkable testimony 


to the hunger after spiritual things existing 
amongst the working-classesin Paris, A sim- 
ilar spirit would seem to prevail through the 
country. The Bible-carriage, conducted by 
M. Pontet has by this time travelled over 
three-fourths of I’rance, entering every vil- 
lage and hamlet and distributing the Scrip- 
tures, It does not appear that there has been 
any persecution, scarcely opposition, but 
rather, that a glad reception has been ac- 
corded everywhere to the Word of God. 

So much for the National longing ; what 
proof is there of a special preparedness in 
Marseilles? We have 
; an intensely Republican city, and that means, 
since the clerical effort of last year to sup- 
press the Republic, intense detestation of the 
priests and all their doings. 

On the quai of the old Port, in one of 


the most public parts, we saw two shops | 


devoted entirely to the sale of songs. 
The strangeness of some of the titles caught 
our eye and we purchased them. One 
| little book contains five songs, and was 


|| evidently a number of a serial called “ Chan- | 


in pilgrimages to La Salette, L ourdes | | 


Nothing has proved so completely | 
the longing of the much maligned workmen of 


held in them on 


said that Marseilles is | 


sons Républicanes de Boileau, poete-chanson- 
nier & Avignon,” dedicated to and published 
under the patronage of Victor Hugo and 
| Garibaldi, The first song is entitled “ Za 
Religion du Christ,’ and is a bitter attack on 
the priests for their formalism, venality, am- 
| bition, and bad _ politics ; their conduct in 
every particular being contrasted with the 
) way the Lord would have acted. The 
| second song is called ““Zes Accomodements du 
Cie?,” and is an indignant remonstrance with 
the priests for the way in which they permit 
men to break every commandment if they 
| will only pay the priests for arranging their 
pardon with heaven. Lastly, there is a ter- 
rible invective called ‘‘ //s vendent Fesus 
Christ.” Others, by different authors, were 
of the sametype. “ Ce gue Dieu n'a pas dit,” 
and “Za Confession du Pauvre.” These 
songs are all marked by the same character- 
istics. Sweeping inv ectives against the priests 
and their corrupt Christianity, and a simple 
faith in the exact opposite to that which they 
| denounce. 

These songs are but straws, but they show 
which way the wind blows among the crowds 
who spend all their lives on the quays of the 
old Port. 

At the hotel we were stopping at we found 
a very earnest Christian man, who had come 
to Marseilles filled with the idea we are now 
urging,—the wonderful position of Marseilles 
as a Christian centre. He said that he had 
been in the city some time, and that he had 
spent a week distributing religious tracts to 
the people; that in the first five days he 
gave some thousands, all of which were 
courteously received; that on the sixth day, 
being surrounded by a crowd on the Old 
Port, he had found difficulty in giving the 
tracts away to the many people who stretched 
out their hands to receivethem. ‘‘ Here,” a 
gentleman cried out, “give me some,” but 
directly he did so our friend felt a tap on his 
shoulder, and a gen-d’arme politely requested 
him to come along with him. He was taken 
before the Commissary of Police, who, after 
reading and ap proving the contents of the 
tract, informed him that unless he had the 
permission of the Prefect what he had been 
doing was against the law, and that if he 
was brou ght before him again he should 
be ob! iged to carry it out. By this friend 
I was taken to a Bible-reading at the house 
of the minister of the Free Church, where 
I met an earnest little company of Bible- 
_students, men and women, who certainly 
| were of the same spirit as those who Paul 
commended so highly at Berea. We were 
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treated with the same love and confidence have in bygone times bled and died for the 
that we should have expected to find had we | truth, They must go forth shaking off every 
gone, a stranger, in the first century among | prejudice, ecclesiastic, and dogmatic, deter- 
the brethren at Ephesus or Corinth. Surely | mined only to see the truth as it is revealed in 
the very existence of such a band, in such a| the New Testament. They must be willing to | 
place, is a proof that their numbers might be | see it take form asit ever has done, according || 
increased to a large army. We were much | to the wants, and habits, and peculiarities of || 
struck by a remark made by their pasteur | the people amongst whom it takesroot. One || 
with reference to the future of Marseilles, | reason, perhaps, of the disappointment which 
“T have more hope of the Catholics than the often attends evangelic effort is that its pro- 
Protestants.” /moters forget our Lord’s admonition : “ Vo 
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Lines OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN MARSEILLES AND OTHER PorTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 











Those who would go forth to spread the| man putteth new wine into old bottles, else the 
ptinciples of the Kingdom of Heaven in| new wine doth burst the bottles, and the wine 
France must fight for no sect or party, how-| és spilled, and the bottles will be marred, but | 
ever respectable its position, however glorious | new wine must be put info new bottles.” 
its souvenirs, however nobly its members RICHARD HEATH. 


A FLOWER SERMON HYMN, 


ALL Nature now rejoices For tender preservation 
On hill, and plain, and field ; From ills that might oppress ; 
And we, with gladsome voices, And for Thy full salvation, 
Would our thanksgivings yield. O Lord, Thy name we bless. 
The birds are gaily singing ; is , 
Fast fall the genial showers ; ge that ae before - 
And seaeries ane mpepeinging For Stason Gaaen vw us 
Saar 04102 Powers, And Thou our Guide wilt be : 


For sunny skies above us ; Alike in joy or sadness 
For pastures green and fair ; Thy love will be our stay, 
For all the friends that love us ; And so with songs of gladness 


For all the hopes we share ; | We greet this festive day. 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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LIGHT SHINING IN 


DARKNESS, 


A REAL History.—Part SECOND. 


Ir was the day before the grand ball at the 
manor-house. Selina had declined going, 
and was sitting with Mary Archer, who 
seemed in a more softened and hopeful state 
of feeling. Her bodily distress, both from 


pain and weakness, had now become very | 
| things well will know how to deal with this 


great ; and Dr. Wyburn, who continued his 
kindness to her, said she might be taken 
away any moment without much further 
change. 

Selina had been reading the 14th of John’s 
Gospel to her, and then the 8th of Romans ; 
and Mary, listening with a more peaceful 
attention, had also spoken more than she 
was used to do. 

She asked Selina to repeat again that 
hymn “about the glorious dress,” 
the well-known lines beginning,— 


“Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, and glorious dress.” 


Three times over she repeated it, and then 
“Rock of Ages,” but the first seemed to 
excite the deepest interest. 

“Do you think Christ ever saved such a 
sinner as I am ?” she asked. 


“That is not for us to say,” replied Selina. | 


“We have nothing to do with measuring 
other people’s sins. When Dr. Wyburn came 
to see you, you did not question him as to 
whether he had ever relieved any one as ill 
as you before. You had faith in his skill 
and kindness, and took the draught he gave 
you. He said it would give you sleep, and 
it did. If you had kept the draught beside 
you, looking at it, and wondering whether it 
would really ease you, what better would you 
have been for it? Christ holds in His hand 
the pardon you need ; and instead of taking 
it, you stand trembling and wondering 
whether it is really a pardon.” 


“What am I to do? what am I to do?” | 


cried the poor woman, 

“‘ Only believe.” 

“‘T can't believe—I have no faith.” 

‘None of us have faith but as God gives 
ittous. It is His gift; let us ask Him for it. 
—Now Lord Jesus we commend her to 





meaning | 


has cried after Thee. It may be that her weak 
faith has not yet touched the hem of thy gar- 
ment, but she is following hard after Thee. 
Turn back, gracious Lord, look upon her and 
heal her even from this veryhour. And now 
with Thee we leave her; Thou who doest all 


bruised reed. All her sufferings, both of mind 
and body, are known to Thee, Thou who doest 
all things well; good Physician, we leave her 
with thee.” 

“ You will come again to-morrow? ” pleaded 


| the poor sufferer, as Selina prepared to go. 


“ Yes,” she said, “I hope so.” 


But Selina had not calculated on the |} 


bustling day to-morrow was to be. 
First there had been some mistake about 
ordering post-horses, and every pair in Linton 


| was engaged by other people, for it seemed as 
| if everybody except the lame, the blind, and 


the halt, was going to the manor ball. 

This was a perplexing state of affairs. 

Dr. Wyburn’s one-horse chaise would not |' 
| hold more than two people, or at most three, || 
|if they were very small, might squeeze in it, |) 
if they did not mind being crushed, but cer- 

tainly not three in ball dresses. 
There were others, however, disappointed 
| about horses as well as the Wyburn’s. The 
| Stackmans were in despair for some means 
| Of locomotion. Their brothers said they 
could walk, it was only a few miles, nothing on 
| a winter night going toa ball, a twentieth part 
of the distance would have kept young men 
and maidens from a missionary meeting, but 
| then the two things are so very different. 
| Somebody’s ingenuity, however, suggested 
| the greengrocer’s covered van, if he would 
| let them take out the upper shelves and make 
seats of the lower ones; all cushioned and 
| shawled it would be delightful. 

The greengrocer consented, provided they 
put the shelves in again and left the waggon 
| all right, and it was arranged that the young 
| people and the gentlemen should fill the 
| waggon, and Mrs. Wyburn and Mrs. Stack- 
| man should go in the Doctor’s chaise. 
| It was also settled that the waggon should 


























thee ; she is thine ; Thou knowest she is con- | leave early, being likely to be long on theroad, 
vinced of sin ; Thou knowest she has sought | for although a second horse had been procured 
Thee as her Saviour ; Thou knowest how she | to help the greengrocer’s, still neither of these 
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steeds were accustomed to trot in their res- 
pective conveyances, and they were likely to 
be uneasy about doing so unless for short 
distances. 

So this difficulty was surmounted, but it 
almost seems as if there was no royal road to 
pleasure any more than to learning, and some- 
times there is hard enough work before a large 
party is fairly afloat in a ball room, and this 
was one of the cases. 

The cherry coloured tarlatanes had been 
victorious, but the change in the order was 
very likely to make the dresses very late in 
coming home. The overburdened milliner 
who enjoyed the reputation of sending out 
the “ sweetest things” in Linton, expressed a 
hope, in the early part of the day, that she 
might “keep her senses” through such a press 
of work as had never invaded her before. 
Rumours of the lack of conveyances had 
reached her, and she almost hoped some of 
the ladies might have to stay at home, and so 
| relieve her of the responsibility of their outfit. 

“If people could only make up their minds 
|| in time,” she complained, “ I’m sure the invi- 
|| tation was long enough ; to have them wait- 
| ing until this week to decide what colour they 
would have, and then changing one thing for 
another. And what provokes me most is the 
stinginess of people, thinking they will trim 
up old dresses, and then, just at thé last, 
coming to me for new ones.” 

Poor Miss Pink was really to be pitied, for 
she was tired and teased nearly into a fever, 
and all this perplexity had come upon her in 
the course of her ordinary and legitimate 
business. But her forewoman, to whom these 
remarks were addressed, and who felt as if her 
eyes were cinders, and the top of her head all 
giddy and light for want of sleep, and who 
was actually pinning the final bows on a very 
grand looking dress all crooked, for her 
powers of discrimination were lessened by 
fatigue ; she, the much enduring Miss Sparks, 
thought herself the most to be pitied, seeing 
that no extra profit would accrue to her 
meagre salary from all this. 

“ Please ma’am”” said the little errand girl 
of the concern, as she picked her way through 
the crowded work-room, ‘‘Please ma’am the 
dresses for the waggon will be wanted an hour 
sooner.” 

“The what?” cried Miss Pink, turning 
quickly upon her. 

“ The dresses for the waggon, ma’am.” 

If Miss Pink had been called upon to pro- 
vide an indefinite number of waggon covers, 
she could not have looked more amazed ; but 
“light broke in upon her brain” in the thought 





that it might be Mrs. Wiggin’s dress she 
meant. 

“ You—you—little monkey,” she cried, ‘‘if 
you don’t speak plain I’ll send you back to 
your mother, I will, this instant, and give you 
nothing for the week’s broken time !” 

The girl knew perfectly she could not be 
dispensed with at present. She had endured 
her own share of fatigue as well as any one 
else, on account of the heir to the manor 
coming of age, and like Miss Sparks, she had 
no profit either ; so she whimpered out that 
she spoke as plain as she could, that it was 
Mrs. Stackman called her across the street 
and gave her the message, and that she was 
to run fast to Miss Pink with it. So Mrs. 
Wiggins’ velvet dress, which was just com- 
pleted, was packed safely in a well lined 
basket, and sent off by omnibus, for she lived 
on the outskirts of the town. 

The message, however, had no intentional 
connexion with it. 

Mrs. Stackman, a busy, bustling mother of 
many daughters, had been at the Wyburns 
arranging about the waggon party ; she wished 
the machine to call first at her own house. 

There is an advantage in being the first to 
enter a waggon, for those, at any rate, who are 
in ball dresses, as thereby room is secured to 
spread out skirts smooth and unruffled, 
and those in possession of the upper seats are 
not passed by and perhaps trodden on; and 
Mrs. Stackman, seeing all this, arranged 
accordingly, and as it was settled then about 
starting earlier than a more rapid convenance | 
need do. 

Mrs. Wyburn had asked her friend, as she || 
went by Miss Pink’s on her way home, to call 
and say that the giris must have their dresses 
an hour earlier than they were promised, on 
account of the waggon leaving early. 

Now Mrs. Stackman, having quarrelled with 
Miss Pink on the subject of prices, had got 
her orders executed by a work-woman at 
home, and in consequence she did not careto 
go into the shop just now, and seeing the 
little errand girl she was glad to have done 
with the message by giving it to her, never 
thinking how easily it might be mistaken, and 
what confusion there would be if it were. 

Any one who has ever been concerned in 
the preparation of a large party or of some 
coming festivity, especially a great and unusual 
one, will understand what a bustling house- 
hold Doctor Wyburn’s was that day. 

Of course we are speaking of middle class- 
people. High born damsels, with their nim- 
bled fingered attendants, know little of what it 
is to have no one to attend you but the house- 
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maid, and she continually losing her scissors, 
and putting clumsy pins in wrong places. 

How invaluable at such times a gentle, 
patient friend who is not going herself, and is 
ready to render the help that everybody 
wants! ‘True the excitement about trifles is 
something that the mind, set upon things 
above, may well wonder at, and Selina, with 
her thoughts continually turning to Mary 
Archer, found herself completely baffled all 
day long in the attempt to go to see her. 

Everybody seemed to have something they 
were unable to do themselves and felt sure 
Selina would help them with. 

The wreaths for their hair had come home 
too thin and poor, and no one could add the 
needed flowers with the same taste as 
Selina. 

Laura had been altering the arrangement of 
her coral negligée, and it had got all loose, and 
she could not possibly thread it up without 
help. 

Fanny had mislaid her lace tucker, and was 
in despair about it until Selina extemporised 
one ; and then what with early dinner and tea 
hastily got up to refresh people before they 
went to dress, the whole house was completely 
upset, and Selina, with thoughts as busy as her 
| fingers, make a mental calculation to the effect 
| that the service of the world is harder than 
| that of a higher master. 
| Don’t you think us all silly idiots ?” cried 

Laura dancing with delight as the coral neg- 
| ligee was completed, “to be in such a way 
about a ball?” 

“No, I don’t think that,” replied Selina, 
' “but I think better things are to be had for 
| less cost.” 

* Better things! I wonder what could be 
better? Nothing could to me, I know, for 
this is my first ball.” 

Selina could have spoken of the “ better 
'| part which shall not be taken away,” but she 
| felt it was wiser to say little at present, but by 
| very patient and thoughtful kindness to com- 
mend to her companions the principles that 
they knew actuated her. 

| The ornament of a weak and quiet spirit 
| is apt to be appreciated by those whom it 
| serves. 

| “Selina, my dear,” cried Mrs. Wyburn, “ I 
| think I must go and lie down; the unusual 
| bustle in the house has almost brought on 
‘| one of my bad headaches.” 

| “Selina ;” cried the Doctor from the head 
'| of the stairs, “I beg your pardon, but none 
'| of the girls will mind me, I do believe I’ve 
| lost my keys,” (the Doctor was always losing 


something.) “If I’m to go in that waggon|! 





will you send someone for the locksmith, for 
I can’t get anything to put on.” 

“ Please, Miss,” said the housemaid coming 
in and looking round the room in a dazed sort 
of way. 

“‘ What is it Jane, your scissors?” 

“No Miss, I’ve gave them up, but the 
young ladies’ dresses—it’s gone six and they’re 
not come, and Miss Wyburn says could you 
send cook to look them up, for I can’t be 
spared.” 

And cook went but did not come back, and 
time flew by as usual, or rather faster than 
usual, for that hour, from six to seven, seemed 
no length at all. 

Mrs. Wyburn, who was to be wakened when 
the dresses came, was roused now to hear that 
they had not come, and the waggon was to 
be there at seven, and, being under the ener- 
getic management of Mrs. Stackman, its slow 
ponderous roll was heard to the minute. 

Perplexity grew greater, and the want of a 
messenger deepened it ; there was no use in 
sending the housemaid, she was a stranger not 
long in their service, and seemingly quite 
destitute of the organ of locality, for when- | 
ever she had been sent an errand she had to | 
get someone to shew her the way back again, 
and Dr. Wyburn, in evening costume, could 
hardly be expected to go through several | 
dirty streets to see what Miss Pink was 
doing. 

Selina went to the hall door to see if any |! 
one could be descried coming with a package, | 
and the light streaming out from the hall lamp | 
fell on the figure of Ekey Galt, passing from |! 
giving an hour’s lesson in arithmetic to a 
family near where he taught. 

“Oh, Mr. Galt,” said Selina, hastily going 
down the steps, “ We are in such distress.” 

Ekey almost dropped his crutch with aston- 
ishment, what could be wrong? Miss Vardy 
and all that prosperous household in distress ! 
But when he understood what it was he sped 
away as fast as one so lame could go, assuring 
Selina he would soon bring back an answer 
of some kind, and far away along the frosty 
pavement might be heard the sound of the 
crutch going rapidly along. 

Meanwhile the roll of the waggon drew 
near, and Doctor Wyburn picked his way to 
its door to announce to the inmates the pre- 
dicament to which Miss Pink had brought 
his daughters. 

Standing with his head inside the curtains 
of the waggon, and its inhabitants all talking 
to him at the same time, the Doctor did not 
hear what was passing behind him, but those 
in the house, straining their ears for the sound 
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of coming footsteps, saw joyfully the cook and 
Ekey Galt with a carriage imperial between 
them, struggling up the steps. 

The Misses Wyburn may be excused if 
they were by this time considerably what is 
termed ‘‘put out.” The relief, in the shape 
of the imperial, was joyfully hailed, no one 
stopped to ask how their dresses had now 
come in it, or what Mr. Galt had had to do 
with them ; beside it might be seen Ekey on 
one knee, his crutch laid aside, and Selina on 
the other, undoing the straps, whilst round 
about it were the young ladies, seizing each 
gay, gauzy roll as it came out. All dressed 
they were, as far as head and feet and neck- 
laces went, and the dresses were not long 
going on. 

As soon as the last one came out, Ekey, 
who was still on the floor, buckled up the im- 
perial, and he and the cook went off with it, 
but by the time things reached this, Mrs. 
Wyburn declared herself totally unfit to go; 
the confusion and excitement they had been 
in had made her head so much worse she must 
stay at home, the girls had their father with 
them and could do without her. 

There was no help for it, though Doctor 
Wyburn was much vexed, for he was proud of 
his wife, who was a well-born, graceful 
woman, and not without a good deal of the 
beauty that had once distinguished her. She 
was seldom well enough to go into company, 
and her husband had been so pleased that 
she was really going to-night, but the violent 
headache she suffered from was evidently 
threatening her, so she had tobe left behind ; 
and Mrs. Stackman, whose carelessness about 
the message had caused all the confusion, 
preferred squeezing in with the rest to riding 
alone in the chaise. 

And now, perhaps, some apology is neces- 


| sary for intruding such trivialities on notice, 


and keeping our readers in the ante-room, as 
it were, of Vanity Fair, but in a world like 
this, where people are all serving two distinct 
masters, and acting from principles totally 
different, how is it possible to tell a truthful 
tale and mention in it none but Christians, 
and describe no incidents but those of piety ? 

The observer of human life, who means to 
record faithfully what he has seen, can seldom 
do this, but often he can tell how a Chris- 
tian has been as a light in a dark household, 


_ in all the mild radiance of charity and good 
| works shining before men, till mayhap others 


are led by their means to seek Him who is 
the light of the world. And when we would 
tell of some dark, doubting heart lighted up. 
and blessed, and warmed by the glorious Gos- 





pel gaining access to it, and the love of God 
being shed abroad in it, we should tell too of 
the means employed in doing the work; and 
when writing this true history of Mary Archer, 
we could not but tell of the Wyburns, con- 
nected as they were with Ekey Galt and 
Selina; but not to prolong what may perhaps 
be called a description of every day-folly, we 
will only brietly state with regard to the delay 
about the dresses, that they were not finished 
until nearly seven o'clock, that being the hour 
for which they had been promised, and no 
message having been received to hurry them ; 
so the cook waited while the rapid tacking on 
of the finishing trimmings proceeded, and she 
heard around her complaints that all the boxes 
were out, and all the baskets, and there was 
nothing left large enough to hold the Miss 
Wyburns dresses. 

“They ought to have sent something them- 
selves, they ought,” said Miss Sparks, almost 
crying. 

The last straw was almost laid on Miss 
Sparks’ oppressed back, or fingers, or wher- 
ever it may be an oppressed forewoman suf- 
fers most. But the cook had observed a 
carriage imperial lying open on the lobby near 
the work room door, and found out it came 
from the hotel opposite, where Lady Jay, on 
her way to the ball, had stopped for a little 
while she sent her dress across to Miss Pink 
for some trimmings. 

‘* Put my young ladies’ things in that, and 
I'll bring it straight back again.” 

But no one person could carry it, and the 
cook, going hastily out of the door to look 
for some one to help, met Ekey Galt coming 
in, and he, always ready to lend a helping 
hand to any one, made little of being so ill 


fitted as he was to carry the side of the im- | 


perial, but helped with it both to the house 
and away again. 

Of the ball itself we have nothing more 
tosay. The party with whom we have been 
concerned got safely there, and safely back 
again, shortly before the time at which they 
would otherwise have been getting upnext day. 


As soon as they were fairly off, Selina || 


turned her attention to Mrs. Wyburn, 
wheeled her chair to the fire, bathed her 


head, made strong tea for her, and then when | 
she saw the nervous tremour going off, and | 


that she was inclined to dose, asked her if 
she would mind being left alone for a little, 
and begged leave to go and see Mary Archer ; 
she “ would wrap up well ; it was a clear frosty 
night ; cook would go with her.” 

“It is hard to refuse you anything, dear,” 


said Mrs. Wyburn; “you kind, unselfish | 
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creature, and such a fatiguing day as you 
have had, and all, too, about things you don’t 
care for, and take no sharein. But Pendy’s 
Row so late as this! Do you think it is safe ?” 

“Perfectly so,” said Selina, smiling, 
“and cook, you know, is a very reliable 
protector. Do let me go,” and Mrs. Wyburn 
consented. 

The heavens declared the glory of the 
Lord that night, in the innumerable stars 
that lighted up the firmament, and in un- 
wonted brightness the moon pursued her 
quiet path, and showed her Maker's glory. 

Pendy’s Row needed no lamps that night; 
the light shining overhead made every nook 
and corner plain. 

The great pile of building known as Ful- 
larton’s Mill lay dark and silent in the moon- 
light, and subdued sounds came from cot- 
tage-doors, and windows all closed to keep 
the frost out. 

Threading their way through alleys and 
bye-ways to the astonishment of the cook, 
who wondered how Miss Vardy knew of such 
places, they reached Pendy’s Row, and stood 
at Mary Archer’s door. 

Dispensing with the customary civility of 
knocking, which Selina knew caused a pain- 
ful exertion to Mary Archer in replying, she 
lifted the latch and passed softly in. 

Bright firelight filled the house, and turn- 
ing the corner of the partition without being 
perceived, Selina saw Robert Archer stooping 
at one side of the fire preparing tea, and on 
the other side, Mary, propped up in a sitting 
posture on the couch her husband had made 
for her, her feet resting on a stool, and beside 
her a small table, on which stood a little 
basket of grapes that the kindly curate had 
again gonea long way to get for her. 

Standing a minute or two unperceived, 
Selina remarked a look of peace and repose 
that she had never before seen about the suf- 
ferer, the wasted features were so placid, the 
strained wistful look was gone, and as she 
looked towards the fire a smile seemed to 
play overher face. Another minute, and as 
Selina moved forward, she saw her casting up 
her hands with a joyful exclamation, she 
raised herself from her seat, and stretching 
forward as if she would go to meet her, whilst 
her large dark eyes and her whole face 
glowed with delight, she cried out in a tone of 
inexpressible joy and delight: 

“[ have found Him? I have found 
Him!” ; 

Yes, she had found Him of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets did write, the 
Messiah, the sent of God—Jesus, who should 

XE 





save his people from their sins. He had de- 
livered her from the power of darkness, and 
her “sins which were many were forgiven 
her.” 

And truly it seemed as if a ray of the joy 
that is in the presence of God over’ one 
sinner that repenteth had come down to her, 
for her whole soul was rejoicing in the love 
of the ever blessed Trinity ; the Father giving 
his son for our salvation ; the Saviour dying 
that we might live for ever ; the Holy Spirit 
striving with us, awakening our souls from 
the death of sin, leading us to Christ. It was 
all plain now, spiritual discernment had been 
granted to her; and whereas she had been 
blind, now she saw. 

If any one, Sunday school teacher or other, 
who may be engaged in pressing home the 
gospel of salvation upon their fellow creatures, 
should read this true history, let them take 
courage in remembering, that though none 
but God can soften the human heart in peni- 
tence and grant it faith, yet He works by 
means, and it is His command to “Sow be- 
side all waters.” The chapter read at the 
bedside, the verse at the right moment, the 
hymn softly whispered when heart and flesh 
are too faint for many words ; “ thou knowest 
not which shall prosper,” and in this instance, 
the simple channel through which light came 
to Mary Archer’s dark, doubting mind, was 
the hymn mentioned at the end of this little 
history. 

Her own account of her happy change of 
mind was, that the thought came to her that 
if some other poor sinner could call the blood 
and righteousness of Christ theirs ‘why 
should not she?” 

“TI trembled with joy,” she said, “as I 
thought this, and I cried to Christ to bless 
me, too, and to put His righteousness over 
me, and to wash me in the same blood that 
had made others cl.an, and He did it.” 

Ah! it had been a weary waiting and 
watching, a troubled tossing to and fro on the 
dark waters of doubt and fear. ‘“Carest 
Thou not that I perish ?” was the cry of the 
despairing soul, when Jesus himself drew 
near and whispered, ‘‘ Peace,” and there was 
a great calm, and the love of God that passeth 
all understanding was poured into her heart 
and mind. 

“And oh, Miss Vardy,” she said, “ you 
know how I feared death, but from that 
hour I have longed to die; only I wanted 
time to tell Robert of my joy.” 

She paused for breath, and just then Ekey 
Galt came in; but he had beeu there that day 
before, having called in to read to Mary for 
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alittle before going to attend a family where 
he taught, and from whence he was coming, 
when Selina so opportunely obtained him for 
a messenger. The happy change in Mary 
Archer’s mind was therefore known to him ; 
but Selina was almost overpowered by what 
she saw and heard, the more so, perhaps, from 
the contrast it presented to the bustling fri- 
volity that had been round her all day. 

“Oh, Mr. Galt,” she exclaimed, “let us 
kneel down and pray! We mustthank God 
for what He has done.” 

And earnest and glad was the thanksgiving 
that Ekey offered up. 

Mary joined in it with the greatest fervour, 
and her husband, who never could under- 
stand his wife’s distress, as she had never, he 
said, “done any one any harm,’’ was 
sincerely glad to see her so relieved, and 
willing to return thanks for it. 

To the cook the whole thing was a puzzle. 
Mary Archer’s exclamation on first seeing 
Miss Vardy, and the account of herself she 
had been giving ; then Miss Vardy’s appeal 
to Mr, Galt to offer up prayer, and his simple 
hearty response to it. 

New thoughts came to her that night, and 
long afterwards they brought forth fruit. 

“Oh, sing a hymn, Miss Vardy, before 
you go ; do sing a hymn, it is so long since 
I’ve heard one,” said Mary, entreatingly, 
as they rose from their knees. 

Prayer had tranquillized the emotion 
Selina felt on first becoming acquainted with 
the wonderful and happy change that had 
come to her poor friend, and she asked, 
quickly, ‘‘ What hymn she would like ?” 

Mary at once replied, “Jerusalem, my 
Happy Home ;” and on Selina’s commen- 
cing the well-known air of those beautiful 
words, she was joined by all present, except 
the one whose voice could now give no ex- 
pression to the deep joy that filled her heart, 
but who was soon to learn from heaven’s 
own choir the new song of Moses and the 
Lamb. 

‘‘T must go now,” said Selina. “TI pro- 
mised Mrs. Wyburn not to stay late. You 
are perfectly happy, Mary?” gazing as she 
spoke at her radiant countenance. 

“Happy! Oh, Miss Vardy, I can’t tell 
you half of it! JZ have found Christ, and He 
has saved me!” 

When Selinareached home she stepped 
softly into the drawing-room without waiting 
to take off her wrappings, and seeing Mrs. 
Wyburn still as she had left her, reclining be- 
fore the fire with a shawl round her, she 
stepped quietly up, thinking she was asleep, 


but she was not ; she was lying with her eyes 
fixed on the little clock that stood on the 
mantel-piece before her, the hands of which 
pointed to ten. 

She had not heard Selina come in, and 
started when she saw her at her side. 

With a certain 
manner that suited well the delicate beauty 
of which years had not yet wholly deprived 


her, Mrs. Wyburn combined much amiability | 


and gentleness seldom ruffled ; but she was 
a little ruffled now, and pointing to the clock, 
she spoke reproachfully to Selina of “ being 
out so late; staying in such a place, too; if 
she had thought it would be so, she would 
never have consented to her going,” &c., 
&e. 

Selina had never before seen Mrs. Wyburn 
annoyed with her; she had always been 
so kind, and was almost fonderof her than 
of her own daughters ; at least Selina’s gentle 
ways suited her better than the half- 
boisterous manners of her own girls, whose 
place in society was by no means what hers 
had been at the same age, for Mrs. Wyburn 
belonged to the outskirts of an aristocratic 
connexion who considered she strangely over- 
looked this advantage, when she married the 
surgeon of a cavalry regiment. A kind, 
worthy man Doctor Wyburn was, very fond 
of his wife and clever in his profession, but 
when he settled down to the practice of 
a country town, and children came rapidly 
about them, former connexions became hard 
to keep up, and as the effort to do so was 
gradually left very much to Mrs. Wyburn, it 
soon ceased altogether, and her daughters, 
much as they liked to talk of their mother’s 
high-sounding connexions, knew nothing of 
them except their names. 

Any other time Selina would have been 
sorry for Mrs. Wyburn’s annoyance, but the 
strong feelings roused in her by the scene 


she had just left so filled her mind that every- | 


thing else was overpowered. Laying off her 
wrappings, she exclaimed with a quickness 
of manner unusual to her: “Late! Am I 
late? I didn’t know, but oh, Mrs. Wyburn, 
Iwish you had been with me, oh, how I 
wish you had been with me!” 

Mrs. Wyburn’s astonishment at Selina’s 
unusual energy chased away the flash of irri- 
tation. 

“With you ?”’ she said. 

**Oh, yes, that you might have heard from 
Mary Archer herself what Christ had done 
for her ;” and kneeling on a low stool beside 
Mrs. Wyburn’s large chair, she leaned across 
the arm of it, and gazing up in her face, 
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said, “Let me tell you—do let me tell you all 
about it!” 

Mrs. Wyburn was too much surprised to 
say anything; and, beginning at the com- 
mencement of Mary Archer's history, as told 
by herself, Selina proceeded until she came 
to the time when Ekey Galt found her in 
such distress of mind. 

“ Ah, yes,” murmured Mrs. Wyburn, “ this 
is all Mr. Galt’s doings, and you exciting your- 
self so much about these people—so bad 

r you.” 

Scarcely conscious of interruption, Selina 
proceeded. The Misses Wyburn were not 
there to ridicule the story ; if they had been, 
perhaps it would have been told all the 
same, for ordinary considerations vanish 
when the realities of the unseen world are 
powerfully brought home to us. 

Mrs. Wyburn made no remark when Se- 
lina came to the conclusion of her account 
of Mary Archer, but she sat a long time 
musing silently ; and Selina, who had seated 
herself on the footstool beside her, was 
equally silent. 

The little clock on the mantel-piece chimed 
eleven, when Mrs. Wyburn, starting from her 
long reverie, bade Selina ring for some re- 
freshment to be brought up. 

“Vou should have had something warm 
directly you came in, my dear. How was 
it I did not think of it? and we may as well 
retire at once ; it will be quite enough for the 
servants to sit up until they return.” 

But the servants might as well have re- 
tired also, for to have risen at their usual 
hour would have suited very well for the 
purpose of letting in the party coming from 
the Manor ball. 

Mary Archer lived for three days after 
this, and during that time her peace and joy 
were indescribable. She realised the doc- 
trine of the sinner’s justification by faith so 
fully, that she said no words could tell her 
amazement at having so long misunderstood 
it. 

Truly these things are spiritually discerned, 
and it is only when the Spirit takes of the 
deep things of God, and shows them to us 
that they are plain, and we understand them. 
It was remarkable how Scripture came to 
her remembrance at this time; the Com- 
forter seemed indeed to bring all the rich 
promises of Scripture and pour them into her 
mind like a stream from the river of life, and 
the fullness and glory of salvation was spread 
out before her. 

“If I had ten thousand souls,” she said, 
“T could trust them all with Christ.” 


There were but few of her neighbours with 
whom she had much acquaintance, but one 
or two were in the habit of coming in to ren- 
der the little kindly assistance that the poor 
are so ready to give to each other, Naturally 
reserved, she had never spoken to them of 
the terrifying convictions of sin that had so 
distressed her, but now the string of her 
tongue was loosed, and she told them of the 
Saviour, his love and power to save, and 
urged them to waken up from their careless 
indifference and seek salvation, in terms so 
glowing and earnest that, in astonishment, 
they asked each other where Archer’s wife 
got all this learning. 

Ekey Galt spent with her nearly every 
hour that was not occupied in his tuitions ; 
he said it was like being on the threshold of 
Heaven, and Selina, too, was able each day 
to give her a good deal of time. 

It was wonderful to see how the delight of 
her mind overcame pain and weakness. The 
many causes of bodily distress that attend a 
long illness were all there; but the near 
view of the glory that excelleth, made afflic- 
tions light, that had seemed very grievous. 

The last evening that Selina saw her, she 
had spoken much to her of her husband, told 
her of his patient unwearied nursing of her all 
through that tedious, prolonged sickness ; of 
his generous self-denial that he might be able 
to gratify her sick fancies, and “ Oh! Miss 
Vardy,” she said, “I know I shall see him 
again ; for he is seeking Jesus, and Ae és sure 
to find Him. Will you sing for me once more 
the hymn we used to have in the Sunday- 
school ‘ Glory, glory everlasting ?’ ” 

And then when Selina was going to say 
good-bye to her, holding her hand and look- 
ing earnestly in her face, “‘Go on,” she said, 
‘99 on, telling the sick and the ignorant 
of Christ’s love ; you never know how many 
souls you may win to meet you in Heaven. 
I am going to get the glorious dress you told 
me of, and there won’t be a speck on it.” 

“TI will try and come early to-morrow,” 
said Selina. 

With a smile of unearthly brightness, she 
replied, “Perhaps I shall have gone up 
higher then,—into the King’s presence.” 
Next morning Selina had just settled to 
her usual occupations, when she was told 
there was a man in the hall asking to see her, 
and going out, she saw Robert Archer, very 
pale and haggard-looking, and dressed in his 
Sunday clothes. 

He advanced towards her and made an 
effort to speak, but broke down in the at- 








tempt, and sobbed almost convulsively, 
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“Ts Mary worse?” asked Selina. _ 
And in accents broken by weeping, he 


ejaculated, “she’s better,—she’s well now,— 


she’s away.” 

Just then Mrs. Wyburn coming down to 
her late breakfast, passed through the hall, 
she understood the matter at once, and whis- 
pered to Selina to take the poor man into the 
library and make him sit down ; and so, in 
the room where, some weeks before, Ekey 


| joy of her last hours, and the perfect peace 
| of her death. 

Mrs. Wyburn came gliding in, and listened 
| to what passed with deep, quiet interest; and 
| she sent for coffee to be brought, she “ was 
sure the poor man had not break fasted,” and 
' Archer, when he became calmer, was thank- 
| ful for the refreshment offered to him, and 
‘did not remember until then, that he had 

eaten nothing from the previous day. 





Galt had first asked Selina to visit the poor, . 


broken-spirited woman, she now heard of the 
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Book THE FOURTH.—SWEET SEVENTEEN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was but a short journey. Madge, how- 
ever, thought it a most stupid one. She 
talked to Miss Stodart as people talk to each 
other who are together every day, of small 
nothings, but still, nothings that keep away in- 
anity and wearinessfrom even a short journey. 
She got no more than monosyllables for reply, 
however. Miss Stodart had for the first 
time dropped her graceful readiness to 
accept for the time the humour of the person 
she was with. Max, as a companion, was as 
hopeless, the girl never attempted to gain 
his attention. He was discussing with Lord 
Caerleon and his friends some political 
question of the day. 

Madge therefore gave her mind to wonder- 
ing who the strange man might be, who 
seemed to be an old acquaintance of Miss 
Stodart’s. He was ugly ; Madge had in con- 
sequence, being irrational as well as wise, set 
him down as necessarily wicked. She heard 
him speak ; unconsciously she felt rather than 
saw an expression clothe his face that trans- 
figured the ugliness. Immediately, being 
irrational in this also, she declared him noble. 

So much we can tell her. His style and 
title were this ; Colonel Guyon Moberly. 
Miss Stodart had first seen him during her 
second summer at the Irish Earl's, since; 
then she had known nothing about him or 
his doings. But for all that, and notwith-' 


standing all the wisdom of her practical 


her she willed to free herself from. Com- 
mon sense had made her will this, but 
something stronger than common sense had 
willed that she should not hold the power of 
forgetfulness. 

We have said once on making our ac- 

quaintance with her in her character of 
governess, that, “ marriage had been no bait 
to lure her to any self-sacrificing weakness. ” 
It was said advisedly, for marriage had been 
offered her by this same Colonel Moberly, 
and she had refused it. 
In real life he possessed those personal 
igifts of fascination that are the stock pro- 
|perty of the gentleman-villain of the stage. 
Yet holding and using these fascinations, also 
| being by no means a faultless man, no friend 
or foe had ever dubbed Guyon Moberly 
“villain.” Lurking amid his ugly features 
was a facile mouth and eyes, wherein passion 
could be made to tell her tale ; his voice was 
full and deep, and wiseacres say these things 
are allied to the Evil One, subtle and totally 
inexpressible by words, they make a charm 
which had the refinement of high breeding, 
and the ease taught by converse with the 
world. These things are, as people say, an evil 
gift to their owner. At least they are as we 
have said, tacked on like the st»ge travesty 
to the man who has to act the “ yentleman- 
villain.” 

Guyon Moberly could win love if he chose 
—he had done so. Therefore, when for days 
he was thrown at odd intervals across the 








life, that summer held a glamour over; 





path of this proud, cold governess, who had 
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her own dignified beauty ; who showed him 
by her supreme carelessness that she troubled 
her head no more about him than about a 
stick, his vanity—masculine vanity, is not 
brave—was nettled. He, as Max Lorimer 
had this selfsame day done —had vowed to 
tame her. ; 

With the same purpose as set in words 
there had been a difference in the spirit of the 
purpose. Max Lorimer said to himself and 
meant what he said, literally, when he said 
“tame.” In Colonel Moberly’s mind, though 
he said ‘‘ tame,” he meant the submission to 
be that perfect subjection of a woman which 
one calls “ love.” 

How he set to work, matters little. 
Stodart saw no effort. 
trouble to win her, what he did was under a 
lightly hanging cloak of ease—a languid ease 
ot ultra-refinement that let few words pass, that 
toned his full voice to a low music. Seem- 
ingly full of a world-weariness, the few words 
dimly lighted her to a womanly interest in 
the man, slowly the low, deep tones, she 
divining no purpose in them, carried their 
measureless fascination out to her with in- 
visible sweet meshes. 

And he thought he failed. 

For Dora Stodart bent not one iota before 
bim of her cold dignity. She rather avoided 
him, simply from the fact that she admired 
him, forgot the ugliness of his face in the 
grand majestic figure of the man, and was 
afraid that she should fall into weakness and 
love him. 

Against this, rose common sense, and the 
purpose she had marked out for her life. 

Colonel Moberly had noble blood in his 
veins, but noble blood and a penniless purse 
have no attractions for self-glorifiers like Dora 
Stodart. She had made herself acquainted 
with all concerning him, and had learnt that 
the only title of his family was at four lives 
distance from him—one an old man’s, three 
the lives of men as young as he himself. 
One point was settled. The next was his 
personal property. He was in the Guards ; he 
was a man over thirty years of age, and he 
lived in an atmosphere of lavish expense. 
She was not long in discovering that every 
shi'ling he possessed was spent ; also that he 
had debts. 

The matter was altogether herewith brought 
into a narrow compass. One too, most easily 
decided on by a clear mind like Dora 
Stodart’s. She would not think of a marriage 
that brought no advancement, not even 
personal comfort. Of course, therefore, she 


Dora 


had been measured, and little as he thought 
it, she was armed before he had laid his first 
mine. 

By acknowledging her need for defence, 
she had confessed her weakness—she could 
not keep a citadel, which though built up 
of worldly wisdom and selfishness, yet had 
within the leaven of a woman’s nature. All 
she could do was not to let her lover see his 
mastery, for she would never marry him. In 
her own logic, she could calculate the evils 
of a governess’s life, but she could not those 
of the wife of a reckless man of the world, 
whose hundreds barely paid for the neces- 
saries of his existence. 

She had refused him; he had gone away 


If he gave himself}and she—she, being a woman, had mourned, 


but being a selfish and ambitious woman, 
had set her heel on the neck of her folly. 
Colonel Moberly had gone away in pique. 
He, too, was selfish, but his selfishness all 
took the bent of his personal delights—his 
reigning delight had been the possession of 
the calm and beautiful woman. Ambitious, 
he was not, therefore, in his love, he was 
nobler than she, but he was proud, and he 
would not ask twice where his love had been 
contemned. 
This pride had thrown a chill into his re- 
cognition of her then as she had stepped into 
the railway carriage. She with a woman’s 
quick intuition, divined the pride, but mis- 
took the cause—she set it down as being 
pride of the vulgar sort, which ignores an 
acquaintance of inferior rank. 
A passion of scorn burned against the 
love which was surging like a tempest under 
her statuesque figure—and there were vague 
purposes of vengeance, all formless, and not- 
to-be-grasped as yet. 
The train stopped at Waterloo. Imme- 
diately there was a troop of people hurrying 
along —it was an early train and full of busi- 
ness men. Miss Stodart glanced quickly 
across the throng to where cabs would be 
standing. She wanted one, and she wanted 
no chance through missing one of again 
coming face to face with Colonel Moberly. 
She and the Lorimers were at the side of the 
carriage next tothe platform. So far, fate 
favoured her wish ; she stood before the door, 
beckoned a porter to open it before Max 
Lorimer had time even to offer to do it, and 
stepped out amongst the people. For a secoad 
she waited, half turning her face, whereon 
was the pleasantest smile one need wish to 
see, spoke some simple words to Madge, 
and moved off quickly, but with the peculiar 





would not love this man. So her behaviour 


winning grace that was her own. 
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Max followed as soon as he could, but a 
few words of Lord Caerleon’s kept him back 
some seconds. When he came up to the 
two ladies a cab was being driven up to them. 
He stood by in attendance ; he was to gono 
further with them. He was somewhat as- 
tonished when Miss Stodart motioning Madge 
into the cab, stood back to speak to him. He 
did not see that another cab was behind him 
into which the Earl and his friends were 
stepping. Miss Stodart had seen it, and 
this was what Colonel Moberly, standing 
behind the last of his three, noticed, also— 
this is how he read her. 

He saw her face light up with pleasure, as 
he had many times himself made it lighten— 
this time it was not to let the calm eyes fall 
upon him, but upon Max Lorimer. He could 
not catch the words she said. All he could 
judge was that there seemed to be some com- 
parison of time, for both looked at their 
watches. 

The next expression of her face was what 
might be called a business look. Colonel 
Moberly was relieved. But it had a strange 


humour of confidence in it,as more words were | 


spoken, as if she and the man she talked 
with were well used to each other. 
had looked at Madge, and when her face 
was seen again she was laughing. 

Colonel Moberly remembered she had 
never been prone to laugh. What was this | 
life of hers now, seemingly free from the old 
constraint ? 

Miss Stodart had been suggesting the 
simple probability of Madge’s being detained, 
and the consequent possibility of their travel- | 
ling home also with Max. What more easy | 
or likely ? Madge, in her place of victim was 
forced to acknowledge it. 

A frank nod had been the last Colonel 
Moberly had seen of Dora Stodart, as Max | 
shut the cab door. 

Max had rzised his hat as they drove past 
him, and had called out, “I shall look for you 
then!” 

The Colonel could not help hearing that 
—it argued unmistakable friendship between 
the two, Jealously waits for no reason, and 
it flew into existence as strong as this man’s 
physical powers were. He hated Max as a 
man hates the one who has stolen his dearest 


Then she | 


CHAPTER IX. 


Madge was not detained, consequently Max 
was not at the station when she and Miss Stod- 
art arrived there. 

Concerning this meeting, which had been 
her own proposal, Miss Stodart had thought no 
more. It had, in the heat of her revenge, 
seemed necessary to her that she should invent 
and carry out the small scene we have seen— 
she had won her success; her affront had been 
rewarded by the fact that she (an angry 
woman’s eyes are keen) had seen the gleam of 
jealous fire grow on Moberly’s. 

She had known her power over him ; she 
had known that he had loved her beyond the 
| degree in which such men as he usually love 
any woman—her own self-love being alto- 
'gether the motive power of her existence, she 
|had rejoiced over the success of her small plot 
| of revenge. Ashe had in the journey wounded 
‘her, so had she now wounded him. Pitiful 
‘to the last degree, one may say, but Dora did 
‘not so judge. 
| For Max and his thoughts of her she cared 
less than nought. 

As the cab drove up to the house door, on 
| their return, a rough sailor figure was coming 
|down the steps. It was Jack Walsh slouching 
|along with his hands buried in his loose 
trousers’ pockets. 

Miss Stodart had seen him more than once 
in the past week ; she had, as Madge had long 





| ago told her everything that concerned herself, 


|heard how, why, and where he and the girl 
had begun their friendship ; but it, like a good 
deal else not immediately touching herself, 
had drifted, not out of memory (Dora Stodart 
never forgot) but certainly out of any shadow 
of interest. 

Jack’s head was bent, seemingly he pon- 
dered, for the cab driving up quickly, and the 
wheels crushing the frozen ground, he took 


ino heed. He mighteasily have moved away in 


time but, as it was, he was so far away in mind 
from the circumstances surrounding his 
bodily presence, that the frosty, smoky breath 
issuing from the nostrils of the cab horse, puf- 
fing cloud-like before his eyes, was the un- 
pleasant fact to bring him back to reality. 

“ Look out ahead,” shouted he, as he drew 








possession from him. This other walking 
down the slope from the station was exultant. 
Puzzled—but he set that aside. He fancied 
the way for him was becoming very smooth. 


hastily back a step. “That beast ain’t learnt 
manners, I say, cabby.” 
“No school in ’is neighbourhood,” re- 
torted the other. 

“ Bless her,” cried Jack, “’tis the little ’un. 
We're in luck’s way arter all!” 
Cabby here received a delicate shove from 
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Walsh's shoulder as he lowered himself from 
his box to open the cab door. “ Being in 
the way, my friend, we’ll wait upon the ladies 
ourselves.” Jack’s bullet head was not quite 
as black as heretofore, but at this moment 
his face was as beaming as ever. , 

“ All right, mate,” came in the cabman’s 
thick voice. A coil of comforters, scarlet 
and blue, muffled the voice, but it was sugges- 
tive of a chronic cold and much tobacco. He 
dragged himself up again. 

Madge had jumped out and was shaking 
the sailor’s hand—the sailor himself vainly 
trying to pull off his hat and hold open the 
cab door for Miss Stodart at the same time. 
Finding his efforts vain, he jerked his head so 
that the round hat slid an inch or two back- 
wards, and having so compromised chivalry 
and adverse circumstances, he let his black 
eyes make a rapid survey of the lady who 
was with Madge. 

She too had made her survey of him, but 
her eyes were blue and passionless and calm, 
she had not made her notice of him at all 
perceptible to Walsh himself. However, she 
understood who he was—she had heard his 
story from Madge—the point concerning him 
which her mind had seized had been his wish 
to find the missing cash-box. Madge’s adora- 
tion of the saviour of her life was a romance 
in comparison of this other promised deed. 
In this vari-colored way do human deeds, 
being painted by the innate dispositions of 
people, get portrayed to the world’s eyes. 

“Why, Jack, you were never going away 
without seeing me?” was Madge’s exclama- 
tion as she got her hand free from the sailor’s 
iron grasp. Of course he had come back into 
the house with her, but stood as if he had an 
idea that his visit once over could not be 
renewed. 

Miss Lorimer hearing the voices, was stand- 
ing by the open door of the breakfast-room, 
a few moments back she and Walsh had been 
talking seriously over what the man had been 
telling her. It had been of a matter of less 
importance to her than to him, still there were 
links out of his realities, back to the time 
when visions had been realities to her. On 
these links her mind had dwelt when the door 
closed behind him. Madge’s gay voice scat- 
tered the visions. 

“Jack waited for you until he could wait 
no longer, Madge. He is off to his ship at 
once, he says.” 

She stepped back and made way for the 
others to come up to the fire. “ Well, I call 
that a mean shame!” cried the girl, pulling 
off her gloves and throwing them on to a 


chair. Then she stooped down and rubbed 
her hands in the warm fire-glow. “TI call it 
a cruel desertion, never to come and see me 
until the last day—I’ve a great mind not to 
speak to you any more.” 

Jack twisted his hat round and chuckled, 
“Bless her, she never thinks what’s up 
other side o’ the world—not she, the dar- 
lin’!”” 

Miss Lorimer smiled. 

‘“«T do not suppose, Walsh, Madge remem- 
bers anything at all of the matter you think 
so important. We should all of us have let 
it drop out of our memories had you not 
insisted on keeping it before us.” 

Miss Stodart had stood among the rest, 
now she moved in her silent way past Miss 
Lorimer as if to leave them alone. Her 
silence seemed to say that she understood 
family secrets were being touched upon, and 
she not being of the family would withdraw. 
It was only an unnecessary piece of acting ; 
a family secret was what had drawn her into 
the house, she never meant to leave the 
room when one was being discussed. Per- 
chance this might be the one she was in search 
of (how she magnified its importance to 
herself) ; but she chose that her presence 
should be asked. 

‘‘Do not go, Miss Stodart, our news is 
public, and I am sure you must be cold.” 
Miss Lorimer pushed a chair near to the 
fire for her. 

“Well, I am a bear!” was Madge’s ejacu- 
lation, moving aside. “If you're like me 
you are half frozen. But it’s all your fault, 
Jack!” 

Jack still twisted his hat, and beamed 














upon her serenely, careless of what Madge 
was setting down as his fault. 

“Lor! she’s prettier nor ever, ain’t she 
ma'am? And to think she’s the little ’un as 
I’ve carried about scores an’ scores of times 
aboard the ‘ Western Star ’—bless her !—ye 
never think now, Missie, how you used to 
set yer arms round the old sailor’s neck, 
pretending to squeeze—lor, an’ all the time 
the bits of arms were like the down on a 
gull’s breast!” 

Madge laughed merrily. 

“Don’t I remember, Jack? There’s no- 
thing that I forget—no, not one of the silly, 
kind, generous, most absurd things you used 
to do for me—no, not one!” 

“‘ How she do run on, the darlin’,” ejacu- 
lated the admiring Jack. ‘“ But I was a-going 
to say, thinking o’ them bits of child’s arms 
about my neck, ma’am ;” he turned to Miss 
Lorimer, who he had accepted as a kind of 
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joint guardian with himself of Madge’s per-; “‘Loike a Christen!’ Well, an’ so I 
son, “I feel ‘em now—not this minute, Ij will, maybe, one of these fine days. P’raps 
don't mean, with her a-looking up at me ; after this voyage—and the next. Look here, 


but at nights when I turn in. Most nights my dearie!” and he took her hand from off 


Ido. Not, to be sure, when we're nearing |his sleeve, laying it in the palm of one of his 
the port of London, then I knows what I’m| own; as he talked he gave emphatic taps 
going to see,” and he held out his brown | upon it with his other hand ; “just give yer 
hand towards Madge as if he was proudly | thoughts this way one minute. You know 
displaying his proprietorship of her beauty, |there’s a queer game going on this many a 
“but out on the sea when the wind’s a-/year t’other side o’ the water—eh ?” 

roaring and the sails are a-flapping. And; “A ‘queer game?’ I don’t know—a 
ma’am, hark ye!” here he pulled a bit of! good many, I dare say.” 

hair, seeming, by the gravity of face that | Walsh’s round head nodded in Miss 
accompanied the action, to mean it for one | Stodart’s direction, he meaning to inquire if 
of reverence ; “ then I says my prayers—they | he might discuss secrets before her, a 
ain’t much, but I puts this first. When the’ stranger. She seeing all, but not intruding 
order comes for Walsh to go aloft may it be speech or word, sat over the fire seemingly 
when the little ’uns arms ’I! be somehow unconscious. Her ears and eyes were alert, 
nigh him. Him as is our Cap'n surely won't however. 


say ‘no,’ d’ye think He will, ma’am ?’ | Miss Lorimer understood Jack’s panto- 
“I think not, Jack,” answered Miss Lori- mime. 

mer, gravely following his humour ; “no, let | | “You may speak,” she said, smiling ; 

us hope not.” i Miss Stodart is Madge’s friend — she 


Madge, as responsive, too, took up Jack's ' knows.” 
idea. Somethirg sad in it hurt her; she was} “All right, ma’am, begging yer pardon.” 
gay and happy, and secure in her happiness | He looked at the girl by his side. “ Why, 
—these words of Jack’s seemed to break the | ‘the money business—don’t you remember? 
security. Her big blue eyes filled with tears, 'The box with all your money!” 
and her face flushed. She seized Jim’s “Oh, that,” answered Madge; “I never 


rough blue coat sleeve. trouble my head about that—auntie does | 


“ Why do you talk like that? You never not mind. Of course I know I’m very poor 
used to. I won’t have it—do you hear!” |—at least I suppose I am—but—well, I don't 
‘Yes, my pretty, yes!’ and he patted her | ' think I should feel any better if that money 
fair, soft hand with his own rough one ; “ still, had come here with me. Why do you 
orders must be obeyed, there’s no gainsaying worry about it ?” 
that. Lor, but don’t fret ye, Jack Walsh; ‘“ Well, because I do, little un. But just 
ain’t just now on the look out for them hark,’ "here a tap was given to her hand— 
orders—he’s got something on his hand to ,“ when I was over yonder the other day’ 
get done before that, ain’t he, ma’am?” \‘yonder’ meant Australia—‘‘I set eyes on 
Here he nodded confidentially to Miss that villain, d'ye understand, that villain!” 
Lorimer, and set his hat down on the floor | Madge’s hand was conscious of more than 
at his feet. Madge’s tears flowed back out |a tap this time. 
sight. Jack’s practical nod seemed reassuring, “ Well?” asked she. 
after his unusual lapse into the sentimental. “Well,” he repeated, “I was ashore with 
“That's a comfort,” she cried; ‘and ;some chaps—it was nine o’clock—we had 
just you take care that it’s a long time in ito be aboard at ten—I set eyes on him—I 
getting done ! Now mind, I’m very angry |cut the other feller—I slid arter him like a 
with you,” and she did her best to shake snake—I see him glide intu his hole!” 
him, still holding on by the coat sleeve ;/Each bit of his sentence came with a jerk 
“I’m ashamed of you, never to come and|and a tapping of his hand on hers. “I 
see me before ; and now, when you do come, | thought I’d got him,—most like I’d have 
talking such ridiculous foolish nonsense. I | strangled him before I’d let him go—some 


wonder how it got into your head!” clock struck! I had to be aboard at ten— 
Jack grinned, and rubbed his hands. the first strike had gone—I stood still—the 
“ Now, that’s what T call a good sound |second strike came. ‘ Orders must obeyed, 
rating.” Jack Walsh,’ says I, and I ran like a mad- 


Madge went on: ‘ Whatever do you want|man. Luck was to me—I caught up the 
to go to sea again for— why can’t you/other chaps, and [ got aboard.” 
come and settle down like a Christian ?’ He looked down into Madge’s face, he 
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panting as he might have been at the time 
he was telling of, she bright and flushed, but 
still not quite feeling up to what he expected 
as an adequate point of interest. 

“Oh, he might have killed you!” she 
exclaimed ; “I’m glad you got away.” 

“ That feller get the better o’ me!” con- 
temptuously. “ Why, bless yer, I’m back 
to look him up! I marked his lair—I only 
set foot ashore a week ago—lI looked up a 
berth immediate, fell into luck, took sailing 
orders in the very ‘ Western Star,’ Cap’n 
Greatorex, as you come in, and she’s afloat 
to-morrow. Hooray, Jack, we'll get the 
little ’un’s money afore we’ve done! Now, 
good-bye, my precious! Just say ‘Good 
luck t’ye, Jack!’ an’ I’m off. Orders are to 
be aboard to-night, and I’ve got to see the 
old woman down yonder.” 

The “ old woman” may be understood as 
being Mrs, Stack, the bargee. 

‘Don’t go, Jack, don’t!” and Madge’s 
tears fell. ‘* He'll kill you, I know he will 
—I remember that man quite well.” 

“ Lor, bless the darlin’!” and Jack’s gruff 
voice fell into a tone somewhat of a chuckle, 
and yet somewhat showing an intention to 
be consolatory ; “that snake can’t hurt me. 
He’s thin and old, and looks all withered up 
with wickedness. It was his face as isn’t 
altered—no, not one bit, since that day he 
come with you aboard the ‘ Western Star.’” 

“Don’t let him go, auntie,” implored 
Madge. 

Dora Stodart sat on and listened, think- 
ing her pupil a fool. What was a sailor’s 
lite against this real “ pot of gold”? 

“T have said all I can, Madge, he is 
obstinate ; but I thought I had made him 
understand that the money was nothing to 
us.” 

“Yes, ma’am, yes. Ye'’re very good to 
say it; but it’s the little ‘un’s right, an’ ye 
know I swore as I’d get it back for her 
years ago. No harm ‘ll come to me, dearie, 
never you fear!” Then seizing the little 
hand in his own, he shook it, and stooped 
to pick up his hat. 

Madge brushed away her tears, she was in a 
state in which laughing and crying come 
uppermost with eccentric uncertainty. She 
laughed, consequently, as she said, * Well, 
if you will go, you must, and so I’ll be obe- 
dient, and say ‘good luck to you ;’ but mind, 
when I say ‘good luck,’ I. mean that I hope 
you'll never catch sight of that man, or the 
money either, but will come home as fast as 
ever you can. Now. good-bye, you silly 
man,” aud here Jack’s shoulders being some 

















way above her, she raised her two arms and 
flung them round his neck. The next thing 
she did was to kiss his brown wind-tanned 
cheek, as she had many times. done when 
she was a child, and to cry, “There, I'll 
never kiss you any more, if you go and get 
into any mischief! ” 

Jack went, and the three women sepa- 
rated. Madge to forget, or more truly, to 
give just as much importance to this voyage 
of Walsh’s as she had done to any one of 
the many he had made since she had known 
him—Dora Stodart to satirise, in her silent 
way, the folly of humanity in general in 
allowing noble purposes to interfere with 
self interest, and then to build up out of her 
present life some means of self-glorifying, 
antagonistic to the one man she had any 
weak and womanly interest in. Miss Lori- 
mer, middle-aged, wise and practical, was 
left alone in the room to fall into the ro- 
mance of life. Romance that comes with a 
radiant fire-glow, with an all-covering rose- 
hue, hiding the hardness of life, as the burn- 
ing northern Aurora hices the cold, sterile, 
winter land. She, this woman of a broad, 
universal love, let herself slip back into the 
old days when one love had been her life, 
and let herself grieve over the Philip who 
had gone astray, even her tears fell as he 
came to think of the unknown grave so far 
away. For, that day she had spoken words 
to the rough sailor which had evoked a new 
reality out of the past, she had bidden him 
seek out Dr. Hope and bring her word of 
all he had known concerning the long-lost 
Philip Lorimer. Why she had done this 
she did not know,—it had come upon her, 
this necessity to speak the word, to utter the 
wish,—and it had been done. 

Without foresight, and without purpose, 
so many words are said, which, once past 
human lips, fly winged with effect. How 
often do they make an_ empty. future 
crowded—a cool, passionless life full of the 
glow of hot young blood ? 


CHAPTER X. 


Max LorIMER was at Waterloo Station just 
an hour after Madge and Dora Stodart had 
left it. He was before the time this last- 
named lady had appointed; he had never 
before set a higher importance on her com- 
mands or wishes, than chivalry exacted for 
those of any feminine humanity—this day 
there was a difference of some sort. 

A slave in no degree was he; but he had 





said he would tame her, and by his habit 
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setting no plan of conquest, he was ener- 
getic to take the chances that would fall in 
his way for the furthering of this purpose. 
In this he, common-place and matter-of-fact, 
was the opposite in every point to Dora 
Stodart. 

The train she had spoken of was due, and 
she was not there. He let it go, and for 
half-an-hour more cooled his heels on the 
platform of the station. He was good-tem- 
pered ; but, at a certain point, he was quite 
capable of feeling, and showing that he felt 
annoyed. 

No man is willing to confess to himself 
that any woman is trifling with him. This 
was an idea which tingled the susceptibili- 
ties of Max Lorimer’s vanity. The frost was 
stinging, he tramped up and down ; he tried 
first one entrance and then another (that he 
knew was useless, seeing that Miss Stodart, 
a born and bred Londoner, would never go 
to any but the right side for her train) ; he 
stamped to keep warmth in his feet; he 
lighted a cigar to keep warmth internally. 

She did not come, and—he silently 
raged. 

The fact was clear—she had only amused 
herself by proposing he should meet them. 

Unwise, and far more single-minded than 
she, he allowed questions to drift into his 
anger. Questions as to why she should 
have been so frank, why she had let fall her 
cold dignity and had only shown him the 
charm of her bright grace when they had 
‘parted, why had she made him believe that 
she would find pleasure in meeting, when a 
small circumstance—anger intensified the 
smallness—to turn her aside? 

Being a man, he questioned in this way 
unreasonably ; being a true-hearted man, 
with no dream of duplicity in the everyday 
intercourse of his home life, he had no 
thought of a woman who in every deed of 
her daily life could make herself an actress. 

Another train drew up. Max, angry with 
her and with his own folly, wedged himself 
into the corner of a smoking carriage. 
There were two other men in, strangers—he 
was free to revel in his anger. Clouds of 
smoke filled the carriage. 

Presently a thin, spare-looking figure 
opened the door and looked in. 

“‘ Smoking,” grunted one of the men in 
the far corners. 

“ Ah, yes!” said a quiet voice, in a rather 
hesitating manner. A small cough seemed 
to acknowledge that in more ways than one 
he was aware of the fact. He had already 
half-closed the door. 


of the two words he had spoken, fell on 
Max’s ears. 
“ Ah!” said he, and sat forward. 


carriage door. 

“Meakin!” called Max, with one foot 
on the step, and half his body stretching 
out. 

His friend turned. “I never saw you,” | 
quickly he answered. ‘But that is no 
wonder,” he smiled down at the white 
thread of smoke curling from between the 
tips of the other’s fingers, “if you were 
under that cloud I put my head into.” 

“ You don’t smoke ?” 

“No,” said his friend. 

“ One of the brightest consolations of life, 
my dear fellow!” said Max, in an off-hand 
way. ‘“ However, there are times when I 
can exist without it.” He laughed in a 
random fashion. “I don’t really care two 
straws whether I smoke or not.” 


He had stepped out, and was leading the || 


way to a “non-smoking” carriage. | 


A movement of Meakin’s had expressed |, 


a reluctance to allow this casting away of 
the “ consolation.” 

These two had made acquaintance during 
some of Madge’s visits to the Brownriggs 


The train started immediately after. 


Meakin in his quiet manner—a manner |, 


slightly nervous, yet wholly removed from 
timorousness, attacked the smoking question. 
“T tried it once,” said he, “in my youthful 
days.” 

“Hum!” was Max’s answer. He was 
not in a genial humour, as we know. 

“TI cannot smoke,” continued the other; 
“T suppose there is some lack of physical 
capacity in me for it,” he laughed. “I 
know in those days I tried hard enough to 
do it.” 

Percival Meakin was not a man one could 
steadfastly show ill-humour to, but as yet 
Max feit no diminution of his. ‘“ All boys 
do that—” he stopped. “ Like most of the 
things we set our minds on, it is not worth 
half the trouble we give ourselves for it.” _ 

“* Te jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle,’—\s 
that your motto? I should not have given 
you the dis-credit of it—to me it always 
seems that my game is certainly worth the 
few candles I burn for the winning of it.” 
“Very likely,” was Max’s blunt answer ; 
‘“‘that depends on the ‘game,’ You are 
wise enough to burn your candles for a 




















Like oil on the troubled waters, the man’s | 
quiet, gentle voice and bell-like intonation || 
| 


Already the other was away from the | 


at their old palace house. | 
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worthy one—if a man stake on a worthless 
one, what then ?” 

The curate’s delicate face lightened with 
a soberer light. 

“A man has the power of choosing,” said 
he. 

The slightly nervous hesitation he had, 
had slipped off, and he spoke with a firm 
self-forgetfulness. 

“A fine idea, my dear fellow, in the 
abstract ; but practically subject to correc- 
tion.” Max was still chafing. 

“The one exception only strengthens the 
rule. Look at yourself, now— - ” 

It was just through, and in, and by him- 
self, that Max was in truth discovering what 
he was pleased to consider the falsity of 
Meakin’s aphorism. He started mentally, 
as if his thoughts had, in fact, been de- 
tected. 

“Do you not—mind, I look upon you 
as a type of the ‘muscular ’ race—do you 
not over-consider the worth, or worthless- 
ness, of a thing before you take it up asa 
possession to be made your own? You 
measure your ‘game’ before you light a 
single candle ?” 

“ Tdealising, my dear fellow, idealising !” 
interrupted Max. 

Unintentionally, the curate’s words had 
held a truism of Max’s business character 
which himself he valued. There was, con- 
sequently, a veiled flattery in them, and 
this loosened the stiff buckram of his anger. 
He smiled, and stretched his long limbs, as 
if physically to acknowledge his ‘ muscu- 
larity.” “Let us imagine a case :—A man 
sees something, it may be good, it may be 
bad—let that go. The thing—well, it is 
rather sweet than bitter, but it stings him.” 

Meakin began by looking grave. The 
case was so very vague, that here a puzzled 
expression fell on the gravity; his grey eyes 
questioned, his mouth loosened it’s firm 
line of attention and curved with a smile, 
questioning like the eyes. 

“You do not catch the idea—well, I 
suppose I am getting into a fog—you won’t 
engage me as your solicitor, if I cannot 
bring out my points better than that.” Self- 
dissatisfaction still sharpened his voice. 
“You are right,” began he, after some 
seconds had passed ; “ after all, I have been 
setting light to half-a-dozen candles for a 
worthless game, that’s all.” 

What could Meakin say? He was 
wholly in the dark. If he had wished to 
control his face, he would not have known 
whether it should smile or look grave. 





Max suddenly gripped his hand. 

“You are my lucky star, Meakin, my 
good genius !—accept my thanks.” 

In the dark still. But Lorimer was gay, 
so his friend saw no better than to take his 
humour. 

“You are most welcome,” said he, with 
mock gravity. 

His thin fingers, tingling with Max’s grip, 
did, however, their best to return it. 

“Remember my conscience, though, if 
you please; I am accepting thanks that are | 
not my due.” 

“Nothing of the sort!” was Max’s down- 
right answer. “If one man saves another 
fr:m making a fool of himself, he ought to be 
thanked, I say—ask no more.” Suddenly 
he changed his tone to one of mock wise- 
counsel. ‘When ladies ask you to take 
them home by a certain train, don’t pro- 
mise to doit. They are sure to fail you— 
and give you a fit of ill-temper.” 

There the personal subject—which cer- 
tainly, in the words which Meakin’s ears 
heard, was vague—was dropped. The two 
drifted naturally into talk of some topic of 
the day. At intervening stations other 
people got in, and anything but generalities 
was impossible. 

At Kingston Meakin got out—his mother 
lived there. He left behind him a healthi- 
ness of tone in the mental atmosphere. 
Whether this was by any intent of a god- 
like purpose is not our need to question— 
so it was, and men and women falling under 
it could not define it. Some men have this 
influence by nature. There is also a reverse 
side, we regret to say, a reverse side to be 
seen as regards the effect of some other 
men’s presence. 








CHAPTER XI. 


As Max Lorimer entered the house he saw 
across the hall two figures coming down the 
staircase. ‘They were Madge and her gover- 
ness, Madge’s hand in the other’s arm. 

Max might have turned and uncoated him- 
self without notice. If he had held his 
humour of anger, or had planned these 
common actions, he doubtless would have 
done this, but his ill-temper had slipped off, 
and always he was unthinking in the purpose 
of such small deeds. His voice called across 
to them. 

“Nice people you are to keep a man 
dangling his heels in that way ;” a word 
not courtly English would have followed, but 
he was stopped. 
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Dora Stodart freed her arm from Madge’s 
grasp. ‘Shall I ever be forgiven, I ask a 
thousand pardons—what can I say?” It was 
the hesitating manner of one who in truth 
feels that they are to a degree guilty, but 
have no excuse. The quiet dignity was in the 
slow, very slow step with which she advanced 
towards Max, but the still pride of her face 
was coloured by a pale flush, her eyes were 
alight with a pleading look, the calm firm 
lips were half trembling under a deprecating 
smile. (Dora, you would have made a mar- 
vellous actress. ) 

And Max, what happened to him? His 
anger totally fled—even the gay tone of his 
voice, which had rung through the words he 
flung across the hall to them, seemed dying 
out of his power. Foolishly he turned away 
from her to the coat-pegs, and struggled out 
of his coat. 

“ All very fine,” were the words he said. 

Senseless, and not over-polite, and lacking 
the sharpness that would have shown they 
were not said in earnest offence. 

Dora's quick ear noted the tone. Her lips, 
his back was for the moment towards her— 
struggling out of their tremulous smile, 
scorned the man, and yet she was bent on 
winning him. Not so would she leave him. 

‘ Ah,” a saddened voice said—‘ You are 
angry, and what can I say? It was no fault 
of mine.”’ Her voice sank to a whisper, ‘‘ It 
was no wish of mine, but, I was bound to 
bring Madge home at once—Was I not ?” 

Again he faced her. 

“Certainly, certainly, there is nothing to 
forgive—I,” he hesitated, he was rallying 
himself, he was trying to call up his own 
subjecting power over her, “might have 
known what to expect!” This was in a 
bantering tone, highly successful, he thought. 

She thought it overdrawn. Instantly for 
answer her own face took an expression of 
surprise. ‘‘ Expect!” her lips said. 

He thought he was succeeding well, he 
thought he was mastering the position. 

‘“* My. sister,” he followed on in the same 
blustering tone,“ has so often treated me in 
the same way that I might have known”—he 
began to flounder, the surprised eyes still 
looked at him as if lost to comprehension— 
“you see,”’ blundered he, ‘‘ I could not have 
known that other ladies were different, that 
you” — 

“Other ladies,” repeated she, under her 
breath. “What a fool the man is !” was her 
inward ejaculation. She litted her head as 
if she had seen in his words cause for a 
reasonable offence. “If I had been alone, 


I should not have failed,” said she, quietly 
taking up her dignity—in no degree, as yet, 
had he won a mastership—‘ you have this 
once misjudged me,” She stood now at 
some distance in front of him. 

Madge had run on into the drawing-room. 
She, Dora Stodart, waited still. 

“ Misjudge you ?’’ repeatedhe. ‘I donot 
see how—it is a very common-place affair. 
I expected to have the pleasure of escorting 
you home, and—and’’—for all this Max kept 
his gay tone as if he would make a joke of 
what she (so he believed) was making a cause 
of real discomfort. He shrugged his 
shoulders and made a gesture of mock dis- 
appointment. 

“Oh!” sighed she, “you do not under- 
stand, we are strangers.” She was silent a 
moment, then suddenly she seemed by an 
effort to throw off her show of offence, her 
dignity was gone, a bright smile of fascination 
curved her beautiful lips, a playful light 
danced in her eyes. She frankly held out 
her hand, “I suppose we are wasting our 
minutes in talking at cross purposes; our 
little mistake has made us—no, has made me 
a disappointment, that is all. If I was 
wrong, forgive me, will you not?” 

How could any man refuse to take a hand 
so held out ? Certainly, Max Lorimer could 
not—unsensitive man, as he prided himself 
on being, he could not resist the charm of || 
her frank manner, the low, beseeching tones | 
of her voice. 

He not only took her hand, but he held 
it longer than was needful. 

Dora gave no sign that she felt he so held 
it. She drew it from him quietly, turned a 
little from him and took up a newspaper he 
had thrown down on to a table while he 
uncoated. It was an action that needed no 
comment, and it was done in the easy way 
his sister might have done it. Miss Stodart 
was by the friendliness of her position in the 
house, unhedged by the cold formality that 
in some cases is built up round the governess. 
It was only by this action of her’s being so far 
removed from the calm dignity of her custom 
that Max was struck into observance of it. 

It flattered him. His pulses beat 
pleasantly in acknowledgment of it ; was it 
not he who had calledit forth? Twice that 
day had he not seen the charm of her un- 
bending, the grace of a simple manner that 
had no cold dignity. Already he was con- 
queror—this unbending had been for him ! 

And Dora to herself was smiling. Half 
reading his desire for conquest, wholly read- 








ing him now in the moment of his self-glorifi- 
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cation, she walked by his side along the hall, 
talking at once and naturally about some 
public news that interested her. She un- 
folded the paper, she turned it inside out, 
seeking. 

‘TI do not see that there is any word of it, 
after all,” she said, lightly. She looked 
rapidly over the broad, open sheet. 

The paragraph she sought was before her 
eyes. 

Max laughed lightly, too. ‘‘ Blind eyes !” 
cried he. At the same instant he lifted her 
hand from where it was wandering, eagerly 
seeking, and set it down on the column she 
wanted. And again his warm fingers closing 
round her’s, kept their hold longer than they 
needed to have done. 

Again, too, Dora took no heed. Her 
fingers were cold, there was nothing in her 
soul which could give or take more than the 
actual fleshy touch that the other hand 
necessarily brought with it. 

“ How stupid of me !” she said. “Thank 
you so much ;” and she smiled, lifting her 
head back at the same moment with a light 
grace. 

She passed into the room before him, read- 
ing as she went. 


CHAPTER XIL. 


Mancer, and her search after her ideal 
woman had touched some nerve of Dora 
Stodart’s intellect. She was not learned 
over much, but her mind hada certain power 
and activity that relished a small difficulty, 
and this touching so great an opposite of her 
own practical self-seeking, lured her on, as a 
man of science, finding some trace ofa quaint 
forgotten creation, is lured on to seek until he 
builds up in appreciable form a being for the 
world’s eye to stare at. Truly or not, Max 
Lorimer had on each victory of Madge’s 
vaunted another success of his own—it had 
come to be a family joke, lacking much wit, 


Amongst others the Lorimers were bidden 
to the reception ; also, why or wherefore, no 
one knew, a card of invitation had come for 
Miss Stodart. But these entertainments by 
their nature can be made so easily to absorb 
the most distant personalities that the fact 
scarcely needed remark. His lordship, or 
one of his lordship’s advisers might easily be 
made to know the informal and quite friendly 
character of Miss Stodart’s governess-ship. 
At any rate the invitations came and were 
accepted. 

The day was ‘brilliant. Almanacs called 
the season spring. but they would soon allow 
it to be summer, while if a blazing sun, and 
heat almost unbearable made summer, it was 
already holding the field. The parks and 
lawns were crowded, the great and noble, even 
outlying buds of royalty honoured the ancient 
and princely house of Caerleon, old and 
young, known and unknown, mingled and 
waved in softly tinted kaleidoscope fashion 
across the sward. 

Away in the distance stretched a belt of 
trees. Dark-hued pine, feathery larch, and 
trembling pale-green lady-birch, and round 
about their feet high broad fronds of fern, 
clustering thick and high. From queenly 
osmunda to common brake, they mingled, 
bending over the crosier-like heads of fast- 
coming younger growth, all in rich harmoni- 
ous confusion massed together by a dainty 
art, tricking herself out in the wild gar- 
niture of nature. Through this belt strayed 
Dora Stodart and Madge. 

Max had told them of a dell of rhododen- 
drons to be seen beyond the belt of trees. A 
knot of friends had met him as they had come 
along, he told the two to walk on, he would 
follow and overtake them. 

They were not alone. Through the 
clustered woodland strayed courtly ladies, 
rustling robes of silken sheen’ against the 
fronds of fern, priceless laces fluttered, rival- 





but nevertheless in the family accepted, this 
hunt of Madge’s for an impossible woman. 
And this, as Max went in and out, though a | 
nothing in itself, brought him into a different | 
contact with Dora Stodart. 

During the spring time, which had set in 
with the hot haste of summer, the turn of 
events made a revolution in more than one 
person’s life in the Lorimer household. 

We have said that Lorimer and Scammel 
were solicitors for Lord Caerleon, also we 
have said that that nobleman had one of his 
domains near Richmond. Following the 
Jead of other folks, he chose that a garden 
party should be given at this place. 








ling the dainty quivering of the birch leaves, 


iyoung girls simple and white in muslin, 


\with trailing skirts and hats of the latest 
fashion, picturesque with tender-hued, ¢roop- 
ing feathers of the Gainsborough mode—all 
passed and repassed, lingering along the 
paths through the many tree-irunks. Denser 
trees closed the further side of the belt, shut- 
ting out what might be beyond—on a few 
steps and one stood without this veil. A 
panorama of gorgeous flame-coloured, violet- 
hued flowers blinded the eyes. From one’s 
feet sid masses of bloom, sloping downwards 
to the bottom of the dell, undulating as the 
ground rose and fell, shimmering with the 
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breath of summer air. Of all hues, from 
crimson and flashing red through dark and 
pale lilac tints down to pure white, flaming 
with all sunset colours,as if the broad earth 
lay decked with down-chained evening clouds. 
They stood for a moment. Madge was full 
of amazed delight. 

“Let us walk through” she said, with the 
awe upon her that comes to unsullied souls 

through a vision of beauty. “ What is it 
like—what is it like, I cannot think ! ” 

“Have you never seen it before, dear,” 
came the unsurprised answer. “It makes a 
fine effect when so many are massed together, 
but at Creagh Castle there was a much 
broader stretch of them.” 

The cool tones and the disparaging com- 
parison jarred on Madge’s awe. Dora Stodart 
meantno harm, she only spoke as she thought, 
with no purpose. She did not stand to talk 
any longer, but moved onwards. 

As it chanced, no one else was walking 
through the flowers, and there was no fashion- 
able humanity to break in upon Madge’s 
vague poetisings. ‘The girl with allthe im- 
pulses of her own wild soul felt her pulses 
throbbing with a glow responsive in some way 
tothe marvellous glow of gorgeouscolour; had 
Miss Lorimer been her companion instead 
of Dora Stodart, her tongue would in some 
way have uttered her thoughts, but she had 
learnt that her calm passionless governess 
despised what she called “sentiment.” So 
she wandered in silence through and round 
the red and purple blooms ; and people 
standing above by the belt of trees would 
have watched her, and perhaps have likened 
her to a gleaming silver stream, as she was 
hidden and seen by turns in the far dis- 
tance. There was the glimmer of pale blue 
satin on the broad turned back brim of her 
hat, half lost under snowy plumes that 
shaded the yellow gold threads of her hair, 
about her feet trailing folds of muslin, white 
and glistening in the sunlight—her feet, 
quick and skimming lightly through the great 
clustering of dark green leaves and flaming 
flowers. 

Dora Stodart followed,soon tired of thread- 
ing the mazy paths, she did not at all care 
for this rushing away from the gay world. 
She looked backwards and up to the belt of 
trees—they were now so far off that though 
people were standing by them she could not 
be sure that she recognized them. 

“ Madge, dear,” she said. 


beckoning us;” she had looked again, and 
had seen some such sign. 

“Are they?” and Madge stopped short. 
“ Why, what a long way we have come, I 
had no idea we were so far away ; but is it 
not lovely?” She stopped, however, for no 
answer, but in her playful way took Miss 
Stodart’s arm, and turned her round. “We 
must be quick, must we not? ‘That is Max, 
of course, waiting for us—how awfully lazy 
he is not to have come down to us. Who 
has he got with him, can you see?” 

“ T cannot quite distinguish,” was the quiet, 
seemingly uninterested reply. But if Madge 
had looked into the speaker’s face she would 
have seen a flash, which the warmth of theday 
had not brought, and a fire of light in her eyes, 

But she still looked up. “‘ Why it is that 
horrid Colonel Moberly, I believe !” 

So it was. He had, since the winter 
day, when we first encountered him, found 
means to setup an acquaintance with Max 
Lorimer, once even had dined at the house. 
On that occasion Madge had seen him, but 
Dora Stodart had pleaded a headache as a 
reason for not appearing. 

Once mounted from the dell, the four 
stood and talked some few minutes. Com- 
monplace polite greetings, and as common- 
place words of admiration for the sight before 
their eyes. Then they strolled back along 
the woodland pathways. 

By some chance Madge, in front, drew 
Max Lorimer away from the other two. 

Colonel Moberly then dropped the super- 
ficial company phrases. 

At last,” he said, “I have won speech 
with you alone.” A full tone rang in his 
voice, not assumed, for the presence of the 
woman by his side banished acting, even had 
he been a man, who in the expression of his 
thoughts courted dissimulation. She looked 
at him—her own flush of pleasure had had 
time to filter through the foregone common- 
place talk and sink down to the dead level of 
her pride—her own face was pale and calm, 
and full of its own haughty beauty. 

“ At last,” she repeated, and stopped. 

The glance drooped, she quietly twisted 
round her fingers the broad ribbons of her 
sunshade and folded one daintily gloved hand 
over the other. ‘‘ Was it necessary that such 











ship?” She stood as an injured person. 
“You are angry,” he burst forth, “and 
why? By your own command I left you—if 








No answer. 
She raised her voice,‘ Madge,dear. Had 
we not better turn, I think some one is 


you had repented—nay, I do not mean 
that, if you had changed.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
should be preferred to a larger companion- | 














As he hesitated she had grown firmer, | 
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his mistaken word there was a slight com- 
pression of her brow. 

“Tdo not change” she said, filling up his 
pause. 

“‘ Not yet,” he answered. “ I have wished 
long to seek you, but I knew how strong your 
will was. At last I can wait no longer.” 

For an instant she raised her eyes. His 
were burning with the uncontrolled passion 
of a man whose desires have gone beyond 
his ‘power to curb them. Truly she had 
evoked the whole love of this man’s soul, 
whether it were good or evil she did not stop 
to think. Again her eyes fell, and she 
trembled, but she would not yield; had he 
not contemned her? So she chose to misrepre- 
sent his recognition of herin the railway car- 
riage; why should she forgive? He could 
not give her greatness. 

In self-defence she feigned the anger he | 
imputed to her. 

“The governess is not worthy to be re-| 
membered in the presence of your lordly 
friends,” was her fiery retort, slandering her | 
better self by the mean words. A ring of 
scorn was in her voice, but her face was pale 
with the agony of the strong control where- 
with she ruled her features. 

Guyon Moberly was, after all, only half 
versed in the complex windings of a woman’s | 
humour. He accepted the scorn of her words | 
for the true meaning of her soul. 

“T think I know what you hint at” was his | 
quick answer, “ but what was I to do? You | 
had bidden me never see you again. Cir- | 
cumstances placed us together. I could not 
pass you by entirely, what I did was all you 
left me power to do!” 

He stood still, compelling herbythe evident 
intensity of his own feelings to stand also and 
wait. 

“Since then I have sought to see you in| 
such ways as would leave you unnoticed by 
the eyes of the people about you, but you 
have chosen to answer my attempts by re- 
pulses ; you are here to-day at last. I have 
waited long, but at last I must say what— 
what—I have no power to keep longer un- 
said.” As he stood there towering aloft in 
the grandeur and majesty of his manhood, 
his features cast in so distorted a mould, shone 
glorified by the love which possessed him—by 
no means a perfect man, this love of his for 
the cold and self-seeking woman before him 
had grown to be perfect. He had forgotten 
her faults, he was blinded to her follies, the 
fair beauty of her face was to him a sure seal 
of as fair a beauty in her soul. He held out 
his hand as he ceased speaking, and so hold- 














a few seconds. His passion of self-scorn had 


ing it the gesture—as once more she looked up 
—was in her sight a gesture of haughty pride. 

Stung by it, shutting her ears to the plain 
truth that his tones more than words said to 
her, she burst forth. 

“And so Colofiel Moberly, seeing I avoid 
you when my friends are by, you seek me in 
this way when there is no one who sees us 
together, when ifI fled from you or did any- 
thing to bring me help, it would be in the eyes 
of the people within call only a ridiculous 
scene!” In her hot haste her heart was 
following her words, she was half believing 
that he had entrapped her. “ I am un- 


'doubtedly in your power, Colonel Moberly.” 


And she stepped backwards a pace, leaned 
herself against the trunk of a tree and beat 
back masses of fern with her sunshade. She 
looked up at him with a haughty disdain on 
her unflushed face. and her glance did not 
fall as she went on, “ Yes, that is true, and 
being so may I ask you to complete your 
speech as quickly as may be. You say you 
have words to say—say them.” She waited. 

He, staggered by her anger, burning under 
her contempt, foiled in his quest after love, 
lost for the moment the power of speech. A 
very Titan in physical strength he succumbed 
to the scorn of this woman—this cold schem- 
ing Dalilah had him at her feet shorn and 
helpless. 

‘Ts your wish so small you cannot utter 
it?” spoke she after a silence. “If so, 
I will leave you,” and she raised herself from 
her leaning posture. 

“Dora Stodart, no,” he said. Then his 
voice sank. “ What I asked for once, I had 
willed to ask again, but—you show me you 
despise me, you pour contempt on me, you 
spurn me as the dirt beneath your feet.” He 
threw back his head with recovered inde- 
pendence, and his voice rose clear and firm. 
“‘ Your love I wanted, not these things—love 
is not in the nature of such as you, I verily 
believe! A thousand times fool, I call my- 
self for letting myself trust to you.” His 
outstretched hand clenched and his dark 
face paled with self-scorn. 

And she stood unmoved. She knew no 
tender trembling, her fury of disdain had 
passed ; there was only a self-laudatory pride 
filling her soul at the thought, that she had 
flung aside this man who would have givenher 
his life, but could not give her worldly great- 
ness—at the thought too, that she had flung 
aside her own weakness. Not quite, Dora 
Stodart, you are still a woman. 

‘* T will not detain you,” he went on, after, 
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passed, seemingly all other passion, his hand 
was clenched and folded in quiet strength in 
his other, in the grave repose of his attitude 
there only appeared the unasserted freedom 
of manhood. “If wealth or greatness had 
been mine, they would havé been yours also, 
knowing this I came to you. But I forgot. 
I was only bringing you a good old name, an 
empty purse, a wasted life—vague promises ! 
What are all these?” 

Where was her pride ?—the vaunted self- 
possession of this haughty woman? Fora 
moment gone, It was as though other ears 
than hers heard by accents that told of poverty, 
that rung with the love she had once de- 
clared she would not hear. Burning colour 
suffused her face, tears rushed to her eyes; 
she bent her head, she forced her eyelids to 
cover the.tears ; she could nor still the wild 


beating of:her heart, the unutterable longing | 


to throw herself at this man’s feet and ask 
his forgiveness. 


Colonel Moberly moved a step nearer 
to her. 

What her own will had not been able to do 
this slight action of his did for her. It stem- 
med the torrent of her passion, like a flash of 
lightning ; it showed her that though he had 
loved her, yet but now he seemed to ask for 
her love—once more she was strong and cold, 
and mistress of herself. She stooped to hide 
her face ; he saw her only disentangling the 
ribbons that decorated her sunshade from the 
ferns she had been beating back. 

“I have nothing more to say,” he con- 
tinued, “I am effectually silenced.” 

She made no effort to answer, but remained 
stooping and pushing down the high fronds 
till she was free. Then she stood upright, and 
still before him. 

“ I may go, then ?” she asked, 

He bowed, and she passed on, never look- 
ing to him or making other sign than a stately 

and slight bend of the head. 









QUEEN MARY’S VIGIL. 


It is related when Mary of England (Consort of William III.), was attacked by her last fatal illness, she 
sat up an-entire night in her cabinet, destroying letters on which she did not wish the world at a future time 


to pass judgment. 
the Low Countries. 
Alone, alone in that quiet room, 

Through the long silent hours of night, 
Till morning burst the gates of gloom, 

And flushed the earth with golden light ; 
While wearied eyes around her slept, 
England’s sad Queen her vigil kept. 


The silver lamp its radiance shed, 

On her meek face and pallid brow, 
In youthful days of beauty fled, 

She never seemed more fair than now. 
With parted lips and smile so faint, 
Like marble form of sculptured saint. 


Beside her scattered fragments lay 
Of letters crushed and torn, 
Some written as but yesterday, 
Some faded, dim, and worn ; 
Yet all destroyed —that mighty mind 
No record of. her life would leave bebind. 


The cateless world should never know 
Her proud heart’s secret thought, 

Or chequered scenes of joy and woe 
With which her path was fraught. 
Such was the wish that filled her brain, 
While Death was iurking in each vein. 

Yet who may tell in that dread hour, 
In glorious hues, what visions bright 
O’ershadowed by immortal power— 


Mary governed England most prudently in the absence of her husband in Ireland and 


What memories, mocking all control, 
Swept, with resistless course, her soul. 


But heaven’s trust serenely lies— 
Blended with feelings pure and deep, 
In the clear depths of those dark eyes, 
Where softly now earth’s passions sleep, 
No more to wake—their spell is past, 
Life’s dreams with her are fleeting fast. 


Now by the casement Mary stands, 
Where wintry moonbeams, pale and cold, 
Gleam on her face and trembling hands, 
And crimson curtain’s heavy fold. 
Long there she watched, till each bright star 
Had faded from the world afar. 


On her listening ear there fell no sound, 
Save night winds murmuring low, 





| Or sentinel his lonely round, 


Pacing slowly to and fro, 


No idle jest or echoing mirth 


Disturbed that parting look on earth. 


Farewell, great Queen, thy task is done, 
Thy soul from sin and sorrow free, 
By faith triumphantly has won 
A crown of immortality. 
Though dark the narrow way thou trod, 
Calm is thy spirit’s rest with God. 





Arose to bless her dying sight ; 


KATE WOOD. 












































DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYVNE is admitted by tne Promasion to be the most Wonderful and valuable oo 
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Sarl Rassell comm inicatei to the College of Physicians that he had received ¢ despatch from Her Majesty's Cousul at 
Manilla, to tne e fact that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY ee ee 
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CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The organ of the “Christian Era Bible and Prayer Union, 
EDITED BY 


REV. J. MOUNTAIN, 


Price 2d, 








Published Monthly by Haventow & Co., 10, 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of 


all Booksellers. 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD ior the cure of WIND ON THK STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION, 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN, 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNES3, 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 
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Ww. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price ls, 141., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, ¥4,, by Post 36 Stamp», direct from the Proprietor, 
THESE PILLS oontain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly ‘efficacious, 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, free the Skin 
of Blotohes, and parity the slond, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by either sex, and reculate the bowels wich 
comfort and saiety, “Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middie age." 

Made only by W. F, SMITA, M.P.S,, 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 


Branch Depot; 281, Brixton Road. 





Fifth Thousand, Price 2, 62. | 
Bound in Cloth Antique, Printed on Toned Paper. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 
COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


THE EARNEST ENQUIRER. 
BY 





W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
Lowpow: WILLIAM POOLE, 12, Parznwoerna Row. 





SUSTARDE 


POWDER. 


Is now used by alk Respectable Families, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS 


AND BLANOMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 
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ee GOAL TAR SOAP. 


(SAPO CARBONIS BETERGENS.) 

“A SINE QUA NON 
For the Toilet,- Nursery,. and. for .Shaving. 
Its, salutiferous ‘qualities’ are ‘recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation. of 


) Mr. sjAMus STARTIN, of 17, Sackville St. Wwe Surgeon to 
7 ~ §8t. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the 8 
The late Mr. JAME3 STARTIN, of usin: aah 
Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, W-odside Crescent, Glasgow. 
And other Leading Members of the Profession. 


In TABLETS, at 6d. &18., of all Chemists & first-class Perfumers. 


*,* BEWARE of Spurious Imitationsunder fanciful names. 
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Suicuble for all Seasons in a variety of Preparations, 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a domestic requisite of constant utility. 




















Made with Milk, as it ought always to be. 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Affords all the essentials of a perfect diet. 


T is often asked, ‘‘ Why does my doctor recommend 

Cadbury's Cocoa Essence ?” The reason is, that being 
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superfluous fat, it contsins four. times the amount of nitro- 
genous or flesh- -forming constituents than the average of 
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